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NJ  sex-offender  notification  law 
gets  pledge  of  Federal  support 

Reno  rides  to  the  rescue  as 
"Megan's  Law"  reels  from  string 
of  setbacks  in  court  challenges. 
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New  Jersey’s  embattled  sex-offender 
notification  law  has  a new  ally  in  U.S. 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno,  who  this 
month  said  the  Justice  Department  would 
help  state  officials  defend  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measure,  which  allows 
police  to  notify  communities  if  a con- 
victed sex  offender  intends  to  reside 
there  upon  release  from  prison. 

The  statute  is  known  as  “Megan’s 
Law”  for  7-year-old  Megan  Kanka  of 
Hamilton  Township,  who  was  sexu- 
ally assaulted  and  murdered  last  July, 
allegedly  by  a twice-convicted  sex 
offender  who  lived  across  the  street 
from  her.  The  case  outraged  the  public 
and  spurred  New  Jersey  lawmakers  to 
quickly  draft  and  approve  the  meas- 
ure, which  Gov.  Christine  Todd 
Whitman  signed  into  law  in  October. 
Since  it  took  effect  Jan.  f.  the  law  has 
faced  a barrage  of  legal  challenges 
brought  by  released  sex  offenders  who 
contend  it  violates  their  rights  of  pri- 
vacy and  due  process  and  adds  an  un- 
constitutional extra  punishment  to  their 
sentence. 

The  latest  successful  legal  chal- 
lenge occurred  Feb.  28,  when  a Fed- 
eral judge  ruled  that  the  law’s  central 
requirement  — community  notifica- 


Up  to  753  new  police  officers  may 
be  patrolling  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia by  1998,  thanks  to  a spending 
plan  presented  in  January  by  Mayor 
Edward  Rendell. 

By  raising  the  total  number  of  offi- 
cers to  6,850,  the  city  would  have  its 
greatest  number  of  officers  since  1986, 
when  the  uniformed  force  numbered 
6,860 

City  and  police  officials  have  not 
specified  which  precincts  the  new 
officers  will  be  assigned  to,  but  if  the 
753  officers  were  deployed  equally, 
each  of  the  city's  23  police  districts 
would  get  up  to  33  new  officers. 

Police  Commissioner  Richard  Neal 
has  pledged  that  the  officers  would  be 
assigned  to  neighborhood  patrols.  “A 
few  will  probably  go  to  specialized 
units,”  Neal  said,  “but  99.9  percent 
will  be  relegated  to  patrol.  We  want 


tion  — could  not  be  applied  to  those 
who  committed  their  crimes  before  the 
law  was  passed. 

Judge  Nicholas  H.  Politan  of  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Newark  said  that 
the  stigma  inherent  in  community 
notification  would  act  as  a “lifelong 
albatross”  for  released  offenders  and 
likened  the  requirement  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  branding  criminals  He  said 
the  provision  violates  the  Constitution’s 
ban  on  ex  post  facto  punishment,  add- 
ing that  information  released  to  the 
public  about  a freed  sex  offender  could 
affect  the  convict’s  “ability  to  return 
to  a normal,  private,  law-abiding  life 
in  the  community.” 

“This  ruling  effectively  guts  the 
legislative  intent  of  Megan’s  Law,” 
said  W.  Michael  Murphy,  the  Moms 
County  prosecutor  who  heads  the  state- 
wide assocation  of  county  prosecu- 


them  to  be  visible,  because  that’s  how 
you  stop  crime." 

A total  of  153  officers,  whose  sala- 
ries and  benefits  are  funded  by  the 
1994  Federal  crime-control  act,  al- 
ready are  being  trained  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Academy.  The  Mayor’s 
budget  assumes  that  the  act  will  au- 
thorize partial  Federal  funding  for  200 
more  officers  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years,  and  has  allocated  local  match- 
ing funds  for  that 

“Too  many  of  Philadelphia’s  neigh- 
borhoods and  residents  still  live  with 
the  destructive  fear  of  crime,”  Ren- 
dell told  the  City  Council  when  he  pre- 
sented the  budget.  “The  best  way  to 
address  the  fear  of  crime  is  to  put  more 
police  on  the  street." 

The  Mayor’s  pledge  to  hire  hun- 
dreds of  new  officers  pleased  some  of 
those  who  have  been  critical  of  the 


tors.  State  Attorney  General  Deborah 
T.  Poritz  said  that  it  was  likely  the  state 
will  appeal  the  ruling  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  3d  Circuit,  based  in 
Philadelphia 

The  law,  though  popular  with  most 
state  residents,  has  come  under  criti- 
cism in  the  wake  of  several  incidents  in 
which  authorities  publicly  disclosed 
incorrect  addresses  for  the  intended 
residences  of  sex  offenders.  The  law 
has  also  been  blamed  for  at  least  one 
act  of  vigilantism — a January  incident 
in  which  a Phillipsburg  mun  wrongly 
identified  as  a convicted  sex  offender 
was  beaten  by  a father  and  his  son  who 
broke  into  his  house  looking  for  a 
released  child  molester  residing  there. 
And  authorities  in  Maurice  River 
Township  said  someone  put  up  flyers 
identifying  as  a “child  stalker”  a local 
man  never  convicted  of  any  crime 


Police  Department.  “I  think  it’s  a 
responsible  step,"  said  Councilman 
Michael  Nutter.  “We’re  going  to  do 
what  we  have  to  do  to  get  more  police 
officers  in  the  city,”  he  told  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

With  the  police  hiring  plan,  the 
city's  overall  police  budget  would  grow 
by  $7.4  million  to  $3 10  million,  about 
a seventh  of  the  city’s  total  budget 
Included  is  money  for  improving  the 
city's  oft-criticized  91 1 emergency 
system  and  for  starting  an  aviation 
unit. 

About  $1  million  would  go  to  un- 
specified changes  in  the  91 1 system. 


Politun’s  ruling  is  the  latest  in  a 
string  of  legal  challenges  to  the  law, 
which  supporters  of  the  measure  say 
have  chipped  away  at  the  statute's 
initial  intent  — to  safeguard  children 
from  pedophiles  — and  have  rendered 
it  virtually  useless. 

On  Jan.  3,  a rapist  who  had  com- 
pleted an  1 1 -year  sentence  was  ex 
empted  by  u Federal  judge  from  a 
central  requirement  of  the  law — regis- 
tering with  police  officials  in  the  city 
where  he  planned  to  reside  Curios 
Diaz,  who  was  released  front  prison 
Jan.  1 , had  tiled  a complaint  to  with  the 
Federal  District  Court  in  Newark  two 
weeks  earlier,  contending  that  the 
requirement  would  constitute  “ex  post 
facto"  punishment  because  he  had 
already  served  his  full  sentence  for  the 
1984  sexual  assault  of  a 20- year-old 
Teterboro  woman. 

U.S.  District  Judge  John  W Bissell 
issued  a preliminary  injunction  pro- 
hibiting New  Jersey  authorities  from 
applying  the  law  to  Diaz,  based  on  the 
notion  that  the  registration  require- 
ment could  have  a “punitive  impact" 
on  Diaz’s  “quality  of  life"  and  would 
harm  him  more  than  non-disclosure 
( on  tinned  on  Page  7 


which  failed  disastrously  in  the  Nov 
1 1 fatal  beating  of  a 16-ycar-old  city 
youth.  Edward  Polec  was  chased  down 
by  baseball  bat-wielding  suburban 
youths  and  beaten  to  death  outside  a 
church.  After  the  first  call  for  help, 
nearly  45  minutes  elapsed  before  po- 
lice were  sent  to  the  scene 

To  start  an  aviation  unit,  police 
officials  intend  to  buy  three  helicop- 
ters with  anticipated  financial  help  from 
the  state  Legislature.  Many  other  big 
cities  use  helicopters  for  crowd  situ 
aliens,  searches  and  medical  evacu 
at  ions.  Several  use  them  to  reduce  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 


With  funding  help  from  the  Feds,  Philly 
eyes  hundreds  of  new  street  patrollers 

For  a dozen  police  recruits  in  one  Pennsylvania 
town,  the  jobs  are  there  one  minute,  the  next  minute 
they're  gone.  Details.  Pane  6. 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"There  is  no  room  for  hybrids  on  the 
police  force.  You  must  either  be  a man 
or  a woman. " 

— Jose  de  Jesus,  head  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
police  union,  reacting  to  an  incident  in  which 
a party  attended  by  convention-going  gay  officers 
from  New  York  City  was  raided  by 
riot-ready  police.  (6:4) 


Full-speed  ahead  for  FBI  unit's 
move  to  new  West  Virginia  site 


The  massive  effort  to  move  the 
FBI's  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Services  Division  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  a $200-million  complex  that 
is  nearing  completion  in  Clarksburg, 
W.Va.,  is  now  underway  in  earnest. 

The  bureau  will  take  possession  of 
one-fifth  of  the  campus-like  facility’s 
500.000-square-foot  main  building  next 
month,  according  to  Deputy  Assistant 
Director  C.  David  Evans,  who  heads 


up  the  division,  which  includes  its 
fingerprint  identification  unit,  the 
National  Crime  Identification  Center 
and  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  unit 

All  of  the  CJISD  functions  will  be 
relocated  to  Clarksburg  by  some  time 
in  1998,  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Next  month,  “several  hundred” 
people  currently  working  in  space  leaved 
by  the  bureau  will  be  moved  into  part 


of  the  main  building  in  Clarksburg, 
Evans  said.  The  entire  main  building, 
which  will  house  the  various  data- 
processing  functions  of  CJISD,  will 
open  in  July  The  complex  also  in- 
cludes a service  center  that  will  house 
building  maintenance  and  the  FBI's 
professional  trade*  staff;  a central  plant 
facility  that  will  open  next  month,  and 
a child-care  facility  that  will  be  able  to 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT— Jeffrey  Cretella, 
23,  and  Todd  Camirc,  2 1 , were  charged 
nst  month  with  firing  potatoes  from  a 
lomemade  cannon  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut's  police  and  fire  station. 
No  one  was  injured  in  the  incident. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 
robbery  of  a taxi  driver  touched  off  a 
chain  of  events  that  led  to  the  “friendly 
fire"  shooting  death  of  an  off-duty 
District  police  officer.  James  H.  McGee 
Jr.,  26,  was  trying  to  apprehend  one  of 
the  suspects  at  gunpoint  when  two  on- 
duty  patrol  officers  came  upon  the 
scene.  Unaware  that  McGee  was  an 
officer,  Officer  Michael  Baker  ordered 
him  to  drop  his  pistol  and  shot  him  as 
he  wheeled  around.  Baker,  who  was 
relieved  of  duty  pending  inquiries  by 
homicide  and  internal  affairs  units, 
"had  apparent  justification  for  firing 
his  weapon  under  the  circumstances," 
said  Police  Chief  Fred  Thomas. 


DELAWARE  — Brandywine  police 
are  looking  for  a serial  burglar  who  has 
struck  26  times  since  November,  steal- 
ing more  than  $45,000  in  jewelry  and 
.ash.  Police  say  the  burglar  tends  to 
work  on  weekends,  targeting  home 
without  dogs  or  alarms. 

MAINE  — Police  agencies  from  53 
towns  and  8 counties  in  the  state  will 
share  $3.9  million  to  put  more  than  60 
new  police  officers  on  the  streets  under 
a three-year  grant  from  the  Justice 
Department's  COPS  FAST  program. 

MARYLAND  — The  convicted  killer 
of  two  Prince  George's  County  police 
officers  was  released  from  prison  after 
serving  1 6 years  of  a 26-year  sentence. 
Terrence  Johnson,  3 1 , earned  a college 
degree  while  in  prison  and  said  he 
plans  to  attend  law  school. 

MASSACHUSETTS— A Feb.  9 raid 
at  Lowell's  three  largest  housing  de- 
velopments rounded  up  about  30  sus- 
pected drug  dealers,  authorities  said. 
Lowell  police  officers  were  assisted 
by  agents  .of  the  State  Police,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  the  raid,  which  is  part 
of  a year-old  Federal  program  called 
Operation  Safe  Home 

A Suffolk  County  jury  on  Feb.  1 
convicted  a Hyde  Park  man  of  murder- 
ing Boston  police  Det.  John  J.  Mulli- 
gan. Terry  L.  Patterson,  20,  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison  without  parole 
for  his  role  in  the  murder,  which  oc- 
curred Sept.  26,  1993,  outside  a Ros- 
lindale  drugstore.  Last  month,  a jury 
deadlocked  on  whether  co-defendant 
Sean  Ellis  was  also  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der. Each  defendant  accused  the  other 
of  being  the  shooter.  A second  murder 
trial  for  Ellis  is  due  to  begin  March  20. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Members  of 
the  House  enme  committee  said  this 
month  that  the  state  doesn’t  need  a 
“three  strikes"  law  to  put  repeat  of- 
fenders behind  bars  for  life  because 
existing  statutes  for  murder  and  rape 
already  provide  tough  sentences. 


assigned  to  Overbrook  Junior  High 
School  full  time,  citing  similar  actions 
taken  by  other  schools  in  the  Lower 
Camden  County  Regional  School 
District.  The  schoo^  board  voted  to 
place  officers  in  all  of  its  schools, 
including  the  junior  high  school,  and 
has  offered  to  pay  their  salaries.  Sup- 
porters of  the  move  cite  a study  com- 
missioned by  the  board  that  recom- 
mended the  hiring  of  a Level  II  law 
enforcement  officer  for  each  of  the 
district's  five  schools.  Police  Chief 
Frank  McHenry  said  at  a hearing  Jan. 
25  that  the  junior  high  school  did  not 
have  a crime  problem  that  warranted  a 
full-time  officer.  The  Borough  Coun- 
cil will  vote  on  the  issue  Feb.  28. 

NEW  YORK  — A Bronx  lawyer  who 
accused  two  Greenburgh  police  offi- 
cers of  beating  him  and  using  racial 
slurs  was  convicted  Jan.  28  of  assault- 
ing one  of  the  officers  during  the  same 
incident.  Lijyasu  Monty  Kandekore, 
50,  got  into  the  confrontation  with 
police  after  he  was  stopped  in  his  car  in 
the  parking  lot  of  his  apartment  com- 
plex in  October  1993. 

In  what  is  billed  as  an  effort  to 
increase  cooperation  and  efficiency, 
officials  of  the  state  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  have  begun  meeting 
regularly  with  representatives  of  state, 
county  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  working  group  will  tackle 
such  issues  as  disclosure  of  personal 
information  and  digitized  images  from 
DMV  records,  scofflaws,  license  plate 
readability  and  retrievability,  auto  theft 
and  technology  interfacing. 

New  York  City  police  officials  are 
re-examining  the  way  the  agency  re- 
sponds to  “officer  needs  assistance" 
calls,  following  two  recent  incidents 
marked  by  confusion  and  communica- 
tion breakdowns.  First  Deputy  Com- 
missioner John  Timoney  said  the  re- 
view was  sparked  by  an  incident  late 
last  month  in  which  hundreds  of  offi- 
cers flooded  a busy  midtown  subway 
station  in  a mistaken  belief  that  a pick- 
pocket had  shot  an  officer.  And.  late 
last  year  a man  on  a shooting  rampage 
died  in  a hail  of  police  bullets  that  were 
later  determined  to  have  also  killed  an 
innocent  bystander. 

State  Comptroller  H.  Carl  McCall 
said  this  month  he  will  push  for  a 
crackdown  on  potential  abuses  of  job- 
related  disability  pensions  awarded  to 
police  officers  and  firefighters  in 
municipalities  outside  New  York  City. 
McCall  said  he  would  seek  approval  of 
13  proposed  laws  and  administrative 
changes  that  include  urging  police  and 
fire  officials  to  conduct  routine  fraud 
checks  of  disability  applications.  He 
said  he  plans  to  reintroduce  a measure 
that  would  terminate  disability  pen- 
sion benefits  to  injured  cops  and  fire- 
fighters able  to  return  to  work. 

The  New  York  Transit  Police  plans 
to  arm  15  night  patrol  officers  with 
laser-fitted  sidearms  that  shoot  red 
beams  to  let  suspects  know  where  a 
bullet  will  hit.  Outgoing  Police  Chief 
Michael  O'Connor  said  the  red  spot 
might  persuade  suspects  to  surrender 
and  also  may  improve  the  officer’s 
aim.  The  agency  will  be  the  first  non- 
military police  force  to  use  the  tech- 
nology on  regular  patrol. 


NEW  JERSEY  — Parents  and  ad- 
ministrators say  they  want  an  officer 


At  least  17  police  officers  with 
hearing  losses  are  suing  New  York 


City,  claiming  that  officials  ignored 
their  complaints  about  inadequate  ear 
protection  at  police  firing  ranges.  The 
officers  allege  that  they  suffer  moder- 
ate to  severe  deafness  and  ringing  in 
the  ears  as  a result. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment issued  an  “urgent  warning”  to 
about  700  officers  last  month  advising 
them  that  the  holsters  for  their  9-mm. 
handguns  have  a defect  that  could  make 
it  difficult  to  draw  the  weapons.  The 
manufacturer,  Safariland  of  Ontario, 
Calif.,  will  replace  the  faulty  holsters 

Twenty-five  New  York  City  chil- 
dren died  of  abuse  in  1993  even  though 
the  city's  Child  Welfare  Administra- 
tion knew  they  were  living  in  families 
with  histories  of  abuse.  The  toll  was 
the  second  highest  since  the  city  started 
counting  such  deaths  10  years  ago. 

Sixteen  of  the  29  officers  assigned 
to  the  New  York  Police  Department’s 
public  information  unit  are  being  reas- 
signed on  the  orders  of  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani.  John  Miller,  the  department’s 
chief  spokesman,  resigned  Feb.  9 rather 
than  carry  out  the  transfers. 

The  latest  scandal-plagued  New  York 
City  police  precinct,  the  48th  Precinct 
in  the  Bronx,  where  nearly  a dozen 
officers  are  under  investigation,  ranked 
in  the  top  10  for  civilian  complaints  in 
1994,  including  a 44-percent  jump  in 
brutality  complaints.  The  Civilian 
Complaint  Review  Board,  which 
compiled  the  figures,  voted  to  form  a 
task  force  to  examine  excessive-force 
complaints  against  officers  of  the  48th 
and  other  Bronx  precincts  where 
complaints  increased. 

In  a string  of  unrelated  develop- 
ments, several  New  York  City  police 
officers  have  recently  run  afoul  of  the 
law  Sgt.  Kevin  Sweeney,  35,  who  had 
supervised  internal  investigations  into 
police  corruption,  was  arrested  Jan.  24 
and  charged  with  falsely  testifying  that 
he  had  been  the  victim  of  a carjacking 
in  the  Bronx.  Officer  George  L.  Clarke, 
29,  was  arrested  Feb.  5 for  allegedly 
shooting  at  a prostitute  who  had  com- 
plained he  was  taking  too  much  time  to 
finish  their  sex  act.  Lieut.  Edward  Finnin, 
51,  was  suspended  Feb.  2 after  a ran- 
dom drug  test  found  traces  of  mari- 
juana in  his  blood . Officer  Gerard  Pitti, 
31,  was  convicted  of  assaulting  a 
Brooklyn  man  with  his  nightstick  and 
radio  while  on  duty.  Officer  Rosalina 
Ortiz  was  convicted  Feb.  1 of  illegally 
collecting  welfare  benefits  while  re- 
ceiving full-time  paychecks  from  the 
Police  Department. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Over  100  stu- 
dents at  Fels  Senior  High  School  in 
Philadelphia  staged  a walkout  Feb.  9 
to  protest  violence  and  a lack  of  secu- 
rity at  the  1,500-student  school.  Ad- 
mi  nstrators  said  security  was  adequate, 
pointing  to  the  presence  on  campus  of 
a Philadelphia  police  officer,  a school 
district  police  officer  and  six  non- 
teaching assistants.  Students  want 
officials  to  provide  additional  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  restraining  orders  against 
violent  students,  many  of  whom  they 
claim  are  from  other  schools. 

Malvern  Borough  Mayor  Dominic 
A.  Pisano  said  last  month  that  the  all 
but  one  of  the  borough's  police  offi- 
cers, including  Chief  John  C.  Rychlak 
Jr.,  had  participated  in  an  illegal 


“pyramid"  scheme  that  promised 
investors  a 700-percent,  tax-free  re- 
turn. In  a statement  issued  Jan.  3, 
Pisano  recommended  to  the  Borough 
Council  that  Rychlak  be  placed  on  six 
months  probation,  and  that  the  other 
officers  involved  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  90  days.  Rychlak  has  returned 
the  $4,000  profit  he  made  from  the 
scheme,  known  as  the  Friends  Netwrok 
Gifting  Program. 

VERMONT  — A 23-year-old  Ben- 
nington man  is  appealing  a criminal 
conviction  for  cursing  at  a police  offi- 
cer who  tried  to  question  him  in  a 
hospital  following  a car  crash.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which 
is  assisting  John  Read  in  his  appeal, 
contends  that  a law  banning  abusive 
speech  violates  Fust  Amendment  rights. 


ALABAMA  — The  Huntsville  Police 
Department  stop  providing  free  es- 
corts for  funerals,  according  to  Ed 
Nixon,  the  department's  special  op- 
erations chief,  who  says  it  creates 
personnel  and  safety  problems. 

ARKANSAS  — The  state  Senate  sent 
the  House  a bill  that  would  authorize 
the  State  Police  to  devise  a system  for 
licensing  residents  to  carry  concealed 
weapons.  Background  checks  would 
become  mandatory  should  a concealed- 
weapons  bill  become  law. 

FLORIDA  — Divers  last  month  re- 
covered the  body  of  Tampa  Police 
Officer  Norris  Epps,  the  co-pilot  of  a 
police  helicopter  that  crashed  into  Tampa 
Bay  while  searching  for  a firefighter 
whose  boat  had  capsized. 

A male  nurse  who  pleaded  guilty 
Feb.  4 to  raping  seven  women  while 
they  were  under  anesthesia  was  sen- 
tenced to  17  years  in  prison.  Bruce 
Alan  Young,  who  was  a nurse  at  Citrus 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Inverness  until 
his  arrest  last  October,  pleaded  guilty 
in  a plea  agreement  to  seven  counts  of 
sexual  battery  upon  a helpless  person. 

A March  28  sentencing  date  has 
been  set  for  Gulf  County  Sheriff  A1 
Harrison,  who  was  convicted  Jan.  27 
of  Federal  civil  rights  charges  that  he 
coerced  five  female  inmates  into  per- 
forming oral  sex.  Harrison,  52,  who 
was  suspended  in  June,  said  semen 
stains  found  in  his  office  may  have 
been  left  when  he  had  sex  with  his  wife 
during  a hurricane  emergency  in  1985. 

A Federal  judge  on  Jan.  13  threw 
out  a $3. 5-million  lawsuit  against 
Volusia  County  Sheriff  Bob  Vogel  by 
two  motorists  who  claimed  that  a drug 
squad  illegally  seized  large  amounts 
of  cash  from  them.  U.S.  District  Judge 
Anne  C.  Conway  held  that  the  plain- 
tiffs, Selena  Washington  and  Jorge 
Nater.  failed  to  show  they  were  spe- 
cifically targeted  by  members  of  the 
agency's  Selective  Enforcement  Team, 
who  were  accused  of  using  racially 
based  drug-courier  profiles  to  make 
traffic  stops  on  Interstate  95.  [See  LEN, 
Sept.  30.  1994;  Oct.  15,  1992  ] 

GEORGIA  — The  state  Senate  voted 


to  raise  the  state’s  age  of  consent  from 
14  to  16  and  to  change  the  statutory 
rape  law  so  teens  would  not  commit  a 
felony  for  having  sex  with  those  close 
to  their  age.  Under  the  bill,  which  now 
goes  to  the  House,  a person  who  com- 
mits any  indecent  sex  act  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a child  under  16  could  be 
charged  with  molestation. 

MISSISSIPPI — A House  committee 
approved  a bill  last  month  to  remove 
the  word  “rental"  from  the  tages  of 
cars  leased  by  rental  companies.  The 
bill  was  in  response  to  incidents  in 
Florida  and  other  slates  where  rental 
car  drivers  were  targeted  for  robberies 
and  other  crimes. 

A teen-ager  who  claimed  he  killed 
two  gay  men  as  he  fought  off  their 
unwanted  sexual  advances  was  found 
guilty  by  a Laurel  jury  Feb.  9.  Marvin 
McClendon,  17,  was  immediately 
sentenced  to  two  consecutive  life  terms 
for  the  slayings  of  Robert  Walters,  34, 
and  Joseph  Shoe  make,  24,  whose  bodies 
were  found  near  an  abandoned  railroad 
track  in  October.  The  case  attracted 
national  attention  when  Circuit  County 
Court  Judge  Billy  Landrum  allowed 
HTV  tests  to  be  conducted  on  the  vic- 
tims' bodies,  and  ordered  the  results 
disclosed  to  the  jury.  Prosecutors  al- 
leged that  McClendon  killed  the  pair 
after  robbing  them  of  $100. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — A growing 
number  of  inmates  over  age  65  is  put- 
ting a strain  on  money  budgeted  for 
health  care,  state  officials  said  last 
month.  As  of  June  1994, 1 10  prisoners 
were  over  65,  and  six  of  them  were 
over  80.  The  average  cost  for  elderly 
inmates  is  $20,000,  about  $7,000  more 
than  for  those  under  65. 

VIRGINIA  — Investigators  are  trying 
to  determine  if  the  slaying  of  an  Indi- 
ana woman  on  Interstate  8 1 is  the  work 
of  a serial  killer  who  cruises  truck 
stops  for  victims,  abducts  and  strangles 
them,  then  dumps  their  bodies  on  high- 
ways. Police  say  the  murder  of  Brenda 
Hagy , whose  body  was  discovered  Jan. 
23,  bears  similarities  to  those  in  other 
states. 

A group  of  prison  inmates  were 
accused  last  month  of  cheating  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  out  of  $27,860 
by  filing  35  false  Federal  tax  returns, 
after  investigators  stumbled  on  mul- 
tiple mailings  of  refunds  to  the  same 
post  office  box.  According  to  an  in- 
dictment unsealed  Jan.  24,  the  1 1 in- 
mates at  the  Bland  Correctional  Center 
and  three  women  not  in  custody  alleg- 
edly conspired  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment in  a scheme  that  authorities  say 
began  in  1993. 

An  inmate  at  the  Lorton  Correc- 
tional Complex  was  indicted  Feb.  9 on 
Federal  charges  that  he  made  up  to 
$750,000  a year  by  running  a drug- 
trafficking ring  at  the  prison  from  1 990 
to  1994.  Keith  Gaffney,  dubbed  “Mr. 
Big”  by  prosecutors,  is  accused  of 
bribing  guards,  enticing  visitors  to  bring 
drugs  to  the  prison  and  smuggling 
heroin  into  the  facility  by  mail.  More 
than  a dozen  of  Gaffney's  alleged 
accomplices,  including  two  guards, 
already  have  been  convicted  of  Fed- 
eral charges.  The  case  has  become  a 
focal  point  for  those  who  advocate 
closing  down  the  facility,  which  houses 
some  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
most  notorious  criminals. 
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ILLINOIS  — McHenry  County  au- 
thorities say  about  20  dmg  prosecu- 
tions may  be  jeopardized  after  an  un- 
identified sheriff  s deputy  reportedly 
gambled  away  $5,000  intended  for 
undercover  drug  buys. 

A Litchfield  man  has  been  charged 
with  killing  his  wife,  whose  headless 
body  was  found  in  1993.  Police  say 
Curtis  Thomas  claims  he  put  the  still- 
missing head  in  a bucket  of  concrete. 

Over  two  dozen  inmates  and  guards 
were  injured  Feb  4 during  a violent 
protest  over  conditions  in  the  maxi- 
mum-security section  of  the  Cook 
County  Jail.  Inmates  slicked  floors 
with  soap,  stuffed  socks  with  water 
bottles  and  used  homemade  knives  in 
their  battle  with  guards,  which  began 
when  about  60  prisoners  in  one  tier 
refused  to  return  to  their  cells. 

Frigid  temperatures  and  heavy  snow 
cover  last  month  hampered  an  effort 
by  Lake  County  sheriffs  deputies  to 
locate  a woman’s  body  from  which  a 
dog  had  previously  retrieved  two  sev- 
ered legs.  Deputy  Chief  Stan  I wan  said 
that  an  electronic  tracking  device  was 
attached  to  the  collar  of  a German 
shepherd  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
return  to  the  site  where  he  had  found 
the  2-foot-long  leg  sections.  Iwan  said 
that  authorities  have  not  ruled  out  trying 
again  when  snows  begin  to  thaw. 

Three  boys  ranging  in  age  from  1 1 
to  13  were  convicted  Jan.  24  of  gang- 
raping  a 10-year-old  boy  while  all  of 
them  were  residents  of  the  Cook  County 
Temporary  Juvenile  Detention  Cen- 
ter. The  victim  had  complained  to 
officials  of  the  facility  about  two  prior 
assaults,  but  no  action  was  initially 
taken.  One  of  the  youths  was  also 
convicted  of  trying  to  rape  the  boy  in  a 
separate  incident. 

The  Glenview  Board  of  Police  and 
Fire  Commissioners  on  Feb.  1 sus- 
pended two  police  officers  who  were 
arrested  last  July  for  marijuana  pos- 
session. Det.  Kenneth  Smith,  37,  and 
Officer  Anthony  Nitti,  31,  and  four 
civilian  employees  of  the  Police  De- 
partment were  arrested  by  Milwaukee 
police  who  observed  them  passing 
around  a joint  at  a festival.  The  board 
suspended  Smith  and  Nitti  for  120 
days  without  pay  and  ordered  them  to 
reimburse  the  salaries  and  benefits  they 
accrued  after  being  placed  on  paid 
leave  following  their  arrests,  forego 
chances  for  promotions,  undergo  coun- 
seling and  submit  to  random  drug  tests 
during  the  suspensions.  One  of  the 
four  civilian  employees  arrested  in  the 
incident  was  reinstated  after  an  inves- 
tigation, while  the  others  resigned. 

INDIANA  — A Tippecanoe  grand  jury 
convicted  Christopher  Stevens  of 
murdering  a neighbor  to  keep  from 
being  exposed  as  a child  molester  for 
the  second  time.  Stevens  was  con- 
victed in  the  1993  killing  of  Zachary 
Snider,  10,  in  a case  that  led  to  a 
statewide  registry  of  child  molesters. 

Indianapolis  Police  Chief  James 
Toler  announced  a mandatory  drug- 


screening program  this  month  that 
requires  random  testing  of  all  uni- 
formed and  civilian  personnel.  Toler 
said  he  plans  to  take  the  first  test. 

MICHIGAN  — State  officials  last 
month  said  a program  in  which  con- 
victs were  placed  in  prisons  near  their 
friends  and  relatives  was  being  ended. 
The  system  of  regional  prisons,  which 
cost  the  state  $1  billion  to  construct  in 
the  1980’s,  allowed  gangs  to  regroup 
behind  bars,  they  said. 

A Federal  magistrate  on  Feb.  10 
ordered  a University  of  Michigan  sopho- 
more held  without  bond  for  sending  a 
story  about  rape  and  torture  — in  which 
the  fictional  victim  had  the  same  name 
as  a female  classmate  — over  the  In- 
ternet. Jake  Baker,  20,  is  charged  with 
interstate  transmission  of  a threat,  a 
Federal  crime  that  carries  a maximum 
penalty  of  5 years  in  prison.  Baker’s 
lawyer  contends  that  the  story  was 
fictional  and  never  meant  as  a threat. 

OHIO  — The  Ku  Klux  Klan  will  be 
allowed  to  join  in  the  state’s  “Adopt- 
a-Highway”  cleanup  drive.  State  offi- 
cials said  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
to  deny  the  KKK’s  participation. 

Thirty-nine  school  districts  will  share 
$1.4  million  in  state  revenue  that  will 
be  used  to  buy  metal  detectors,  sur- 
veillance cameras  and  other  security 
devices.  Governor  George  Voinovich 
announced  this  month. 

The  FBI  is  testing  the  exhumed 
bodies  of  three  patients  who  died  at  a 
Springfield  hospital  to  determine  if 
they  contain  traces  of  Pavulon,  which 
can  cause  paralysis  and  respiratory 
failure  if  improperly  administered,  Dr. 
Paul  Andorfer,  the  former  chief  anes- 
thesiologist at  Springfield  Commu- 
nity Hospital,  has  charged  that  as  many 
as  30  patients  were  killed  at  the  hospi- 
tal from  January  to  August  of  1985, 
allegedly  by  a disgruntled  technician 
who  used  the  drug  to  murder  bother- 
some patients.  In  December,  the  state 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and 
Investigation  revealed  that  an  exhumed 
body  showed  traces  of  Pavulon. 

WISCONSIN  — One  of  two  reputed 
teen-age  gang  members  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  on  Jan. 
27  for  the  murder  of  rookie  Milwaukee 
Police  Officer  William  A.  Robertson, 
31.  Denziss  Jackson,  18,  will  not  be 
eligible  for  parole  until  2045.  Co-de- 
fendant Curtis  Walker,  the  accused 
shooter,  is  appealing  a judge’s  order 
that  he  be  tried  as  an  adult.  Walker  was 
17  when  he  allegedly  shot  and  killed 
Robertson  last  Sept.  7.  Jackson  was 
charged  as  an  accomplice. 


IOWA  — Fred  Westphal,  who  was 
named  director  of  Pottawattamie 
County’s  crime  prevention  program  in 
November,  said  earlier  this  month  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  to  continue  the  project 
beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30  or  even  to  allow  him  to  stay  on 
the  job.  The  countywide  effort  has  a 
$62,464  grant  for  the  current  year  and 


is  one  of  23  projects  throughout  the 
state  that  are  funded  by.a  $1 .8-million 
juvenile  crime  prevention  grant. 

KANSAS  — Apparently  taking  a cue 
from  his  father-in-law,  acting  Wyan- 
dotte County  Sheriff  James  Stevens 
resigned  Jan.  25  after  only  eight  hours 
in  the  post,  when  a prosecutor  advised 
him  he  was  the  subject  of  a payroll- 
fraud  investigation.  Stevens’  father- 
in-law,  Bill  Dillon,  resigned  from  the 
job  a day  earlier  when  he  learned  local 
officials  planned  to  force  his  ouster. 

MINNESOTA  — A 2 1 -year  veteran  of 
the  Minneapolis  Police  Department 
was  charged  Jan.  31  with  sexually 
assaulting  his  former  girlfriend,  hold- 
ing her  captive  in  her  home  and  beat- 
ing her  head  against  a concrete  wall. 
Sgt.  William  Hannan  has  been  sus- 
pended from  the  agency  three  times 
and  fired  once  before  for  misconduct. 
In  another  case  involving  a Minneapo- 
lis officer,  Lieut.  Mike  Sauro,  whose 
altercation  with  a bar  patron  in  1990 
led  to  a $700,000  brutality  judgment 
against  the  city,  waived  his  right  to  a 
personal  hearing  before  Mayor  Sharon 
Sayles  Belton  and  was  fired  Jan.  3 1 . In 
a move  described  as  unprecedented, 
Belton  had  intervened  in  the  case  after 
saying  a 20-day  suspension  for  Sauro 
was  “insufficient  discipline  ” 

NEBRASKA  — Ex-Tekamah  Police 
Chief  Rick  Tappan  was  sentenced  last 
month  to  two  years  probation  and  was 
ordered  to  continue  counseling  for 
making  up  a story  about  being  shot  in 
the  chest.  Authorities  claim  Tappan 
shot  himself  while  wearing  a bullet- 
proof vest  but  has  given  no  reason  for 
doing  so. 


ARIZONA  — Maricopa  County  Sher- 
iff Joe  Arpaio  ordered  random  drug- 
testing  of  inmates  on  Jan.  30,  saying 
that  the  county  jail  system  has  a seri- 
ous drug-smuggling  problem.  Arpaio 
said  at  least  100  inmates  would  be 
tested  each  month. 

Former  Tucson  Police  Chief  Elaine 
Hedtke,  the  Police  Department’s  first 
female  chief  executive,  retired  last 
month.  Hedtke  resigned  as  chief  in 
1993  to  oversee  the  city’s  annexation 
plan,  although  she  remained  on  the 
force  as  assistant  chief. 

COLORADO — The  House  will  con- 
sider a bill  that  would  require  the 
impounding  of  vehicles  belonging  to 
uninsured  drivers.  Supporters  of  the 
measure  say  as  many  as  30  percent  of 
Colorado  motorists  are  uninsured. 

A Denver  judge  upheld  an  ordi- 
nance in  which  the  City  of  Aurora  will 
publish  mugshots  of  people  accused  of 
soliciting  sex  from  prostitutes.  Judge 
Steven  Fisher  ruled  in  December  that 
the  measure  does  not  deny  suspects 
their  rights  to  due  process.  The  Aurora 
Sentinel  had  not  published  the  pictures 
pending  the  outcome  of  a legal  chal- 
lenge brought  by  a Denver  man  who 
was  arrested  in  a police  sting. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Lawmakers  will 


consider  a bill  to  allow  state  health 
workers  to  give  clean  needles  to  ad- 
dicts to  stem  the  spread  of  AIDS  and 
other  diseases.  The  bill  authorizes 
spending  $220,000  to  start  pilot  pro- 
grams in  two  counties. 

OKLAHOMA  — Governor  Frank 
Keating  ordered  a probe  of  the  High- 
way Patrol  this  month,  citing  an  inci- 
dent in  which  a trooper  was  believed  to 
have  pawned  state  property.  The  un- 
identified trooper,  who  received  a 
suspension  for  the  infraction,  has  since 
been  promoted 

TEXAS  — Students  at  Marshall  High 
School  in  San  Antonio  are  raising  funds 
for  the  wife  and  daughter  of  an  off- 
duty  police  officer  who  was  slain  Jan. 
15  as  he  investigated  a burglary  at  a 
neighbor's  home.  Students  said  they 
launched  the  effort  after  news  reports 
cited  the  fact  that  the  three  teen-age 
suspects  in  the  murder  of  Officer  Fabian 
Dominguez,  29,  were  graduates  or 
current  students  of  the  high  school. 
Dominguez  was  the  first  San  Antonio 
police  officer  to  be  fatally  shot  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  almost  four  years. 

UTAH  — a Senate  panel  this  ihonth 
approved  a bill  that  would  try  juve- 
niles charged  with  murder  in  adult 
courts.  Youths  charged  with  kidnap- 
ping and  other  crimes  could  also  be 
tried  in  adult  courts  if  they  had  served 
time  for  prior  offenses. 

Over  28,000  handguns  were  pur- 
chased statewide  in  1994  — the  first 
year  of  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
five-day  waiting  period,  Officials  said 
the  1. 8-percent  rate  of  buyers  being 
denied  a firearm  by  a gun  dealer  was 
higher  than  they  expected. 

A man  wanted  for  threatening  to 
kill  President  Clinton  was  arrested  Jan. 
25  at  a commercial  mail  drop  in  Ogden 
as  he  was  about  to  mail  a bomb  to 
Clinton  and  another  parcel  to  con- 
victed mass  murderer  Charles  Man- 
sou  David  Shane  Shelby,  29,  was  wanted 
by  Federal  authorities  in  Indiana  for 
allegedly  mailing  separate  death  threats 
to  both  Clinton  and  Vice  President  A1 
Gore  in  December 

Helper  police  will  get  a helping  of 
proceeds  from  cash  or  property  they 
seize  in  drug  cases  under  a new  “for- 
feiture incentive  resolution"  approved 
by  town  officials.  Mayor  Mike  Dal- 
piaz  says  officers  deserve  “a  nice  bonus 
check”  of  up  to  25  percent  for  making 
seizures  that  profit  the  town.  The  state 
chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  says  the  incentive  could 
make  constitutional  search-and-seizure 
protections  “extinct  in  that  town." 


CALIFORNIA — The  family  of  a girl 
bom  six  days  after  her  father  was  killed 
by  Los  Angeles  police  while  robbing  a 
McDonald’s  restaurant  is  suing  the 
city  and  the  Police  Department.  A 
Federal  jury  hearing  the  wrongful -death 
lawsuit  will  determine  if  the  city  should 
pay  damages  to  Johanna  Trevino,  whose 
father.  Javier,  was  killed  by  members 


of  the  department’s  Special  Investiga- 
tions Section  in  February  1990. 

A1  Joyner,  a 1984  Olympic  gold 
medalist,  has  agreed  to  a $245,000 
settlement  of  his  lawsuit  against  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Police 
Department,  in  which  he  claimed  po- 
lice arrested  him  because  he  was  a 
black  man  driving  an  expensive  car.  A 
Federal  judge  had  ruled  in  October  that 
Joyner  was  arrested  without  probable 
cause  when  officers  twice  stopped  him 
in  May  1992.  Officers  insisted  that 
they  stopped  Joyner  because  they 
thought  his  Nissan  300ZC  was  stolen. 

Officials  of  the  Los  Angeles  Sher- 
iff s Department  are  crediting  a crack- 
down on  the  movements  of  Hispanic 
gang  leaders  for  the  56-percent  decline 
in  racial  violence  in  the  city’s  jails 
since  a brawl  at  one  facility  a year  ago 
left  76  inmates  injured.  Inmates  iden- 
tified as  gang  leaders  arc  placed  in  the 
high-security  floor  of  the  Men’s  Cen 
tral  Jail,  where  they  arc  subject  to  strip 
searches,  kept  under  constant  surveil- 
lance, and  chained  as  they  shower 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  on  Jan.  12  refused  to 
review  the  increased  prison  terms 
imposed  on  ex-Los  Angeles  police  Sgt. 
Stacey  Koon  and  ex-Officer  Laurence 
Powell,  who  were  convicted  of  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  violations  in  the  March 
1991  Rodney  King  beating.  In  a re- 
lated development,  Koon  has  report- 
edly raised  up  to  $4.7  million  through 
a direct -mail  appeal  for  money  to  pay 
his  legal  bills  and  support  his  family. 

IDAHO  — Over  1,000  youngsters 
participated  in  the  4th  annual  “Get 
Hooked  on  Fishing  — Not  on  Drugs” 
event  held  Feb.  4 at  the  Karchner  Mall. 
The  event  was  sponsored  by  Pay  Less 
drugstores,  the  Idaho  State  Bass  Fed- 
eration, Snake  River  Bass  Masters  and 
other  local  businesses. 

NEVADA  — The  state’s  prison  popu- 
lation grew  by  12.3  percent  last  year, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Pris- 
ons. Gov.  Robert  Miller  wants  to  open 
the  500-bed  Lovelock  Prison  and  spend 
$25  million  to  add  500  more  beds. 

North  Las  Vegas  Police  Officer 
Raul  Elizondo,  23,  was  shot  to  death 
late  last  month  by  a suspect  who  had 
grabbed  his  gun.  He  then  exchanged 
fire  with  responding  officers,  before 
turning  the  gun  on  himself.  Die  sus- 
pect later  died  of  a self-inflicted  gun- 
shot wound  to  the  head,  police  said. 

OREGON  — Lieut.  Ed  May  of  the 
Portland  Police  Bureau  was  named 
last  month  as  the  new  director  of  the 
Regional  Organized  Crime  Narcotics 
Task  Force.  On  March  1.  May  will 
succeed  Charles  Fessler,  who  is  leav- 
ing the  agency  to  become  a partner  in 
a management  consulting  firm. 

The  daughter  of  ex-Douglas  County 
sheriff  s deputy  Larry  Gibson  will  be 
the  prime  witness  in  the  trial  of  her 
father  for  allegedly  murdering  his  2- 
year-old  son.  Tommy,  in  1991  Karen 
Gibson,  8,  reportedly  told  prosecutors 
she  saw  her  father  hit  the  toddler,  then 
load  his  body  into  a patrol  car 

Marion  County  sheriffs  deputies 
will  be  exempt  from  a ban  on  smoking 
in  county-owned  vehicles,  officials 
announced  this  month. 
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People  & Places 


Heading  south,  for  a change 

Pate  packs  it  in  at  Police  Foundation 


Ignoble 

intentions 

For  Michael  Anthony  Bottoms,  it 
wasn’t  the  commission  of  a crime  but 
his  intention  to  do  so  that  led  to  his 
being  sentenced  reccndy  to  life  in  prison 
for  attempting  to  murder  a Virginia 
state  trooper. 

Bottoms  never  aimed  or  fired  the 
loaded  .38-caliber  handgun  found  in 
his  possession  when  he  was  stopped  by 
a trooper  last  May  for  making  two  U- 
tums  on  Interstate  95  in  a stolen  Re- 
nault. But  a Pnnce  William  County 
jury  decided  that  statements  Bottoms 
made  to  a passenger  riding  with  him  — 
as  well  as  those  he  made  later  to  police 
— constituted  enough  evidence  to  show 
that  Bottoms  intended  to  kill  Trooper 
Mark  Campbell. 

It  took  the  jury  less  than  an  hour  on 
Jan.  15  to  recommend  that  Judge  Frank 
A.  Hass  sentence  Bottoms  to  life  in 
prison  for  attempted  murder.  Hoss, 
who  is  expected  to  impose  the  sen- 
tence March  2,  may  reduce  but  not 
raise  the  punishment  set  by  the  jury 
Prosecutors  expect  that  the  judge  will 
accedcto  the  jury’s  wishes,  which  they 
said  stemmed  from  a growing  public 
impatience  with  the  criminal  justice 
system's  perceived  leniency  toward 
criminals. 

"We  don’t  need  to  find  a trooper  in 
a pool  of  blood  before  we  take  danger- 
ous people  off  the  streets,"  said  Prince 
William  County  Commonwealth’s 
Attorney  Paul  B.  Ebert.  “The  people 
in  this  community  are  fed  up  with 
crime  and  they're  sending  a message.” 

Bottoms  was  apprehended  after 
having  allegedly  committed  a spree  of 
carjackings,  armed  robberies  and  other 
crimes  in  South  Carolina  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  authorities  are  expected 
to  seek  his  extradition  to  face  charges 
A passenger  in  the  stolen  Renault  tes- 
tified in  court  that  Bottoms  was  hold- 
ing a loaded  and  cocked  handgun  and 
remarked  that  he  ought  to  "pop  a cap 
in  the  officer,”  after  Campbell  asked 
for  his  license  and  registration. 

Bottoms  was  charged  with  attempted 
capital  murder  after  telling  police  he 
had  considered  shooting  Campbell. 
Under  Virginia  law,  prosecutors  had  to 
show  that  Bottoms  intended  to  shoot 
the  trooper.  Ebert  argued  in  court  that 
Bottoms  showed  intent  by  cocking  the 


gun  and  attempting  to  lure  Campbell 
closer  to  the  car  window  to  get  a better 
shot  at  him. 

Ebert’s  strategy  worked.  There  was 
“absolutely  no  question"  on  the  part 
of  the  jury  that  “had  the  officer  pro- 
vided [Bottoms]  with  the  opportunity 
to  pull  the  trigger,  he  would  have  done 
so,”  said  Jeffrey  Schalgenhauf,  one 
of  12  jurors  on  the  case.  "Capital 
murder  is  about  as  serious  an  offense 
as  you  can  commit.  ...  He  deserved 
the  stiffest  sentence." 

“We  didn’t  think  the  fact  that  no 
shots  were  fired  was  that  relevant 
because  Bottoms's  intent  was  so  mali- 
cious and  thought  out,"  added  the 
jury’s  foreman,  Kevin  Ward  “We 
felt  it  was  pure  coincidence  that  kept 
him  from  shooting  the  trooper  and  that 
it  was  best  to  keep  him  away  from 
society.” 

Raid 

redux 

A Boston  police  lieutenant  was 
suspended  for  30  days  and  two  other 
supervisors  were  formally  reprimanded 
last  month  for  violating  department 
rules  during  a botched  drug  raid  that 
left  an  elderly  minister  dead. 

The  Rev.  Accelyne  Williams  suf- 
fered a seizure  and  died  last  March 
after  a heavily  armed  team  of  SWAT 
and  narcotics  officers  broke  down  the 
door  of  his  apartment  during  the  exe- 
cution of  a no-knock  warrant.  Police 
later  conceded  that  they  had  barged 
into  the  wrong  apartment,  saying  their 
confidential  informant  had  supplied 
inaccurate  information. 

Lieut.  Det  Stanley  Philbin,  who 
conceded  in  a disciplinary  hearing  that 
he  didn’t  read  the  search  warrant  in  the 
case  and  failed  to  attend  a pre-raid 
strategy  session,  was  suspended  with- 
out pay  for  30  days.  His  lawyer  said  he 
would  appeal.  Lieut.  Det.  Patricia  Ea- 
ger was  reprimanded  for  “failure  to 
supervise,”  but  was  cleared  of  failing 
to  ensure  that  the  search  warrant  was 
reviewed  by  a supervisor. 

The  highest  ranking  official  to  be 
disciplined.  Deputy  Supt.  Penis  Ryans, 
was  reprimanded  for  providing  inade- 
quate supervision  and  failing  to  main- 
tain files  on  confidential  informants. 
Det.  Lisa  Lehane,  who  applied  for  the 
search  warrant  based  on  the  infor- 


After more  than  two  decades  of 
expanding  the  boundaries  of  law 
enforcement  thinking  for  the  Police 
Foundation,  prominent  researcher 
Antony  M.  Pate  recently  decided  it 
was  time  to  leave  Washington,  D.C., 
for  sunnier  pastures. 

Last  month,  Pate  became  a re- 
search associate  at  Florida  State 
University  in  Tallahassee,  where  he’ll 
be  working  with  its  School  of  Crimi- 
nology and  Criminal  Justice,  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  its  Institute 
for  Health  and  Human  Services 
Research. 

Pate,  51,  said  he  is  pleased  with 
the  research  he  has  done  at  the  Po- 
lice Foundation  since  he  began 
working  there  in  1972,  including  his 
key  roles  in  several  groundbreaking 
law  enforcement  studies.  It’s  sim- 
ply time  for  a change,  he  said. 

“It’s  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  go  well  beyond  the  policing  focus 
that  I’ve  had  for  the  past  22  years,” 
he  told  Law  Enforcement  News  in  a 
recent  interview.  “Now  I can  look 
not  only  into  broader  areas  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  — juvenile 
deliquency,  courts,  corrections  — 
but  also  return  to  my  roots  in  politi- 
cal science  and  sociology,  looking 
at  everything  from  health  care  to 
welfare  policy.  I’ll  be  able  to  apply 
the  evaluation  techniques  I’ve  been 
using  in  the  policing  field  to  a much 
broader  range  of  topics.” 

There’s  also  a personal  reason 
for  his  decision  to  head  South:  Pate's 


mant’s  tip,  was  found  to  be  not  at  fault 
in  the  raid  An  allegation  that  Lieut. 
James  Wood  failed  to  review  the  in- 
formant’s reliability  was  not  sustained. 

Earlier  Jast  year,  the  incident 
prompted  Commissioner  Paul  Evans 
to  reassign  three  supervisors,  includ- 
ing Supt.  Joseph  Saia  Jr.  [See  LEN, 
June  15,  1994  ) 

Black 
& blue 

Philadelphia  police  officials  are 
continuing  their  investigation  into  claims 
made  by  a black  female  plainclothes 
officer  that  other  officers  beat  her  after 
mistaking  her  for  a suspect  last  month. 

Adrienne  Cureton,  26,  told  a local 
newspaper  she  had  been  beaten  with 
fists  and  flashlights  during  an  incident 
at  the  scene  of  a domestic  dispute  Jan. 
2.  White  officers  led  the  attack,  she 
said,  which  continued  even  after  she 
shouted,  “I’m  a police  officer!" 

”1  personally  believe  they  saw  black, 
they  grabbed  me,  and  they  did  what 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  do,”  the 
six-year  veteran  told  The  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 

The  Daily  News  reported  that  the 
beating  occurred  after  Cureton  and  her 
unidentified  uniformed  partner  arrived 
at  a North  Philadelphia  residence  to 
take  a report  on  a missing  2 -year-old 
girl . The  female  owner  of  the  building, 
who  has  not  been  identified,  returned 
with  the  child  while  the  officers  were 
still  at  the  scene.  The  child’s  return 


Antony  M.  Pate 

Farewell,  foundation 


fiancee,  Lorie  Fridell,  is  an  associate 
professor  of  criminology  and  criminal 
justice  at  FSU.  “So  it  offers  both  per- 
sonal and  professional  advantages," 
he  said  of  the  move. 

While  his  new  post  will  offer  a bit 
more  flexibility  in  his  research,  Pate 
said  he  won’t  be  leaving  the  study  of 
policing  behind  entirely.  “The  insti- 
tute is  already  working  on  an  evalu- 
ation of  community  policing  projects 
by  the  Tallahassee  Police  Department, 
so  that’s  the  first  tiling  I’ve  started 
working  on,”  he  said. 

Pate’s  reputation  as  a leading  re- 
searcher was  cemented  by  his  work  in 


sparked  an  argument  between  the  build- 
ing owner  and  the  girl’s  mother,  Tar- 
ena  Pendleton,  over  whether  the  owner 
should  be  charged  in  connection  with 
the  girl's  disappearance. 

After  settling  the  dispute,  Cureton 
and  Pendleton  went  upstairs  to  check 
on  the  child.  Meanwhile.  Cureton  said 
she  heard  another  dispute  break  out 
between  the  homeowner  and  Cure- 
ton's  partner,  who  radioed  for  help. 
Cureton  said  she  was  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  door  of  the  residence  when 
as  many  as  20  officers  burst  in. 

Cureton  said  the  officers  grabbed 
her  by  the  collar  and  began  dragging 
her  from  the  living  room.  “I  say,  ’Let 
me  go!  I’m  a police  officer  assisting  in 
an  arrest.  Let  me  go!  I'm  a police 
officer!’"  she  said. 

But  officers  ignored  the  pleas  of 
Cureton  and  her  partner  and  began 
pummelling  her.  A black  officer  inter- 
vened and  stopped  the  beating.  Cure- 
ton  said.  “I  was  like  Rodney  King  — 
only  I’m  a cop,”  she  told  the  newspa- 
per. “Even  if  I wasn't  a cop,  they  had 
no  right  to  beat  somebody  like  that. 
Not  in  the  head.  You  hit  in  places 
you're  taught  to  hit.” 


several  well-known  studies,  some 
of  which  are  now  considered  land- 
marks in  police  research,  including 
the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  preventive 
patrol  experiment,  which  was  the 
first  empirical  test  of  the  effective- 
ness of  random  patrols.  “We  found 
it  didn’t  have  much  effect,  which 
opened  up  policing  to  all  kinds  of 
new  approaches  and  techniques,” 
he  said. 

Pate  also  researched  the  effect  of 
foot  patrols  in  Newark,  and  con- 
ducted fear-reduction  experiments 
in  Newark,  N J.,  and  Houston,  where, 
he  said,  “we  found  that  working 
much  more  intensively  with  the 
community  could  make  people  feel 
safer  and  reduce  crime.  That  really 
led  to  community  policing,” 

Recent  research  by  Pate  has  in- 
cluded a landmark  study  of  the  po- 
lice use  of  force,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Police  Foundation  in 
1992,  and  a replication  of  a study 
first  conducted  by  criminologist 
Lawrence  Sherman  to  test  its  con- 
clusion that  the  mandatory  arTest  of 
spouse  batterers  could  help  prevent 
future  incidents  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. Pate’s  study,  conducted  in 
Metro-Dade  County,  Fla.,  concluded 
that  arrest  might  indeed  deter  future 
abuse  by  some  suspects. 

Pate  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  the  University  of  Texas 
and  a master’s  degree  in  political 
science  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 


News  of  the  incident  sparked  an 
angry  reaction  from  leaders  of  groups 
representing  minority  police  officers 
Many  said  Cureton’s  account  gives 
credence  to  the  growing  belief  that 
black  officers,  particularly  those  who 
work  undercover  or  in  plainclothes, 
face  increased  risks  because  they  are 
often  mistaken  for  criminal  suspects. 

“It  is  happening  more  frequently,” 
said  Leslie  Seymore,  chairwoman  of 
the  National  Black  Police  Association, 
which  she  said  has  received  reports  of 
three  attacks  on  black  officers  in  re- 
cent months.  “They  range  from  simple 
assaults  to  shootings.  For  some  rea- 
son, other  officers  view  the  proverbial 
criminal  as  being  black.  So  you  just 
assume  that  if  somebody  black  is  stand- 
ing there  with  a weapon,  they  must  be 
the  criminals.” 

Cureton  sustained  bruises  and  a 
mild  case  of  trauma  after  the  incident. 
She  was  treated  and  released  from  the 
hospital  the  same  day,  and  is  reported 
to  be  on  personal  leave  from  the  de- 
partment. An  internal  police  investi- 
gation of  the  incident  is  continuing,  a 
police  spokeswoman  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 
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NYC  police  merger  — is  it  finally  on? 

Appellate  court  gives  its  blessing  to  creation  of  38,000-strong  'superforce' 


The  on-again,  off-again  merger  of  New  York  City's  three 
police  forces  appears  to  be  on  once  again  — although  two  of 
the  suitors  in  the  proposed  union  of  the  city,  housing  and 
transit  police  agencies  had  to  be  dragged  kicking  and 
screaming  to  the  altar. 

An  appellate  court  in  Manhattan  ruled  this  month  that 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  could  proceed  with  plans  to  merge 
the  2,800-officer  Housing  Police  Department  into  the  31,000- 
officer  city  force.  About  two  weeks  earlier.  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  officials  withdrew  their  opposition 

to  the  merger  and 
voted  to  back  the  plan 
after  a judge  upheld 
Giuliani’s  authority  to 
withhold  $320  million 
in  transit  police  funds. 

The  Appellate 
Division’s  unanimous 
decision  on  Feb.  16 
vacated  a decision  by 
state  Supreme  Court  Justice  Carol  Arber,  who  enjoined  the 
merger  last  October,  saying  that  the  plan  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  state  Legislature.  Arber  issued  the  injunction 
because  she  said  the  city  had  refused  to  delay  the  timetable 
for  the  merger  until  she  had  a chance  to  rule  on  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

The  four-judge  panel  of  the  Appellate  Division  concluded 


that  state  Civil  Service  law  allowed  the  proposed  merger 
“without  further  legislative  action”  and  determined  that  the 
rights  of  housing  officers  “will  not  be  impaired." 

Housing  police  officers  and  their  unions  have  bitterly  op- 
posed the  merger,  predicting  that  crime  would  increase  in  the 
city’s  housing  developments  and  that  officers  will  lose  benefits 
and  rank.  Giuliani  and  Police  Commissioner  William  Bratton 
have  contended  that  a unified  force  will  improve  public  safety, 
eliminate  duplication  of  efforts  and  ultimately  save  money. 

“The  housing  merger  is  basically  accomplished,”  said 
Giuliani.  “This  is  a joyous  day.  There  were  many  people  who 
didn’t  believe  this  could  be  accomplished." 

"We’re  ready  to  go,”  added  Bratton,  who  was  appearing 
with  the  Mayor  at  a police  promotional  ceremony  when  they 
received  word  of  the  court’s  decision.  "The  Mayor  had 
indicated  he  wants  it  done  very  quickly  and  we’ll  get  this  done 
very  quickly.  This  will  allow  coordinated  strategics  in  our 
streets,  subways  and  housing  developments.  I’m  thrilled  to 
death." 

Officials  of  the  Housing  Police  Benevolent  Association, 
whose  legal  challenges  had  effectively  blocked  the  plan  for 
months,  said  it’s  a bit  premature  for  city  officials  to  be 
celebrating  the  merger  because  the  union  plans  to  appeal  the 
latest  ruling  to  the  state’s  highest  court,  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
“It’s  one  for  the  Housing  PBA,  one  for  the  city,  and  we’ll  let 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decide  the  rubber  match,"  said  HPBA 
president  Tim  Nickels. 


A refusul  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  grant  a stay  of  the 
Appellate  Division’s  ruling  would  lift  any  roadblocks  to  the 
merger  plan.  Last  month,  the  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority,  which  oversees  the  transit  system  and  the  police 
agency  that  patrols  it,  unanimously  agreed  to  allow  the  4,500- 
officer  Transit  Police  to  be  merged  with  the  city  force 

The  vote  by  the  MTA  board  on  Jan.  27  came  after  a judge 
ruled  Giuliani  had  the  “unconditional"  right  to  cut  off  the 
$320- million  city  subsidy  that  was  used  to  pay  for  the  Transit 
Police.  The  Mayor  had  threatened  to  cut  off  the  binding  in  an 
effort  to  force  transit  officials  to  relent  to  the  merger.  The 
Transit  Police  Benevolent  Association  had  previously  aban- 
doned its  legal  challenge  to  the  merger  after  being  assured  by 
the  city  that  officers  would  retain  seniority  ami  pension 
rights,  although  those  who  live  outside  New  York  City  will 
be  required  to  pay  full  city  income  taxes,  as  city  officers  do 

Bratton,  who  had  opposed  a merger  when  he  served  as 
chief  of  the  Transit  Police  in  the  early  1990’s.  is  now  taking 
swift  steps  to  implement  it.  The  first  Transit  Police  units  to 
be  folded  into  the  city  force  will  be  the  warrant  squuds. 

Officers  assigned  to  the  squad  will  probably  be  moved  to  the 
city  Police  Department’s  borough  offices,  and  then  would  be 
followed  by  detectives,  according  to  Deputy  Police  Commis- 
sioner Jack  Maple. 

The  merger  of  the  three  police  agencies,  which  has  been  a 
goal  of  several  previous  mayoral  administrations,  will  create 
a superforce  of  38,000  police  officers. 
/ 


Here  come 
the  brides — the 
long  courtship 
appears  oven 


Batterers  not  included: 


Phones  offer  one-touch  aid  for  abused  women 


"It  certainly  isn't  going  to  solve  the  problem  of 
domestic  violence,  but  it's  something  that  seems 
to  be  the  right  thing  to  do." 

— Chief  Martin  Gutschenritter 


The  North  Platte  Police  Depart- 
ment last  month  became  the  latest  law 
enforcement  agency  in  Nebraska  to 
provide  victims  of  domestic  violence 
with  cellular  phones  capable  of  con- 
tacting police  at  the  touch  of  a button. 

Police  Chief  Martin  Gutschenritter 
said  the  program,  modeled  after  an 
effort  begun  by  the  Lincoln  Police 
Department  a year  ago,  affords  do- 
mestic violence  victims  an  extra  de- 
gree of  security  and  gives  them  the 
freedom  to  go  about  their  daily  rou- 
tines without  becoming  “prisoners  in 
their  own  homes  or  apartments.” 

Before  the  loan  program  was  begun 
in  January,  Gutschenritter  said,  vic- 
tims were  often  “afraid  to  leave  their 
residence  because  they  were  afraid  to 
be  away  from  the  telephone”  in  case 
they  needed  to  contact  police  for 
emergency  assistance  against  their 
attackers.  For  victims  who  don’t  have 
telephones,  the  Chief  added,  the  loans 
provide  them  with  an  instant  link  to 
police  should  an  emergency  arise. 

Gutschenritter  also  believes  that 
the  program  is  serving  as  a deterrent  to 
batterers.  “I  can’t  say  for  sure,  but  I 
know  that  some  are  aware  of  the  pro- 


Following  in  the  footsteps  of  its 
counterparts  in  Chicago  and  Los  An- 
geles, the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment is  expected  to  switch  to  the 
“live-scan”  method  of  fingerprinting 
suspects,  in  which  prints  are  digitally 
recorded,  stored  and  transmitted. 

Set-up  of  the  system  could  begin 
next  year,  according  to  police  spokes- 
man Sgt.  John  Clifford,  who  told  New 
York  Newsday  that  funding  for  the 
program  — estimated  at  about  $8  mil- 
lion — had  been  set  aside  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  begins  July  1,  1996. 

The  live-scan  method  would  re- 
place the  fingerprinting  process  using 
ink  pads  and  cards  that  has  been  the 


gram  and  know  that  victims  have  a 
way  to  communicate  with  us,”  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

Currently,  two  cellular  phones  are 
on  loan  to  domestic  violence  victims, 
who,  as  of  mid-February  — about  one 
month  into  the  program  — had  yet  to 
call  police  for  emergency  intervention 
against  their  assailants.  Victims  who 
want  to  have  a cell  phone  loaned  to 
them  must  have  an  order  of  protection 
on  file  against  the  abuser  and  must 
make  a formal  request  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  phones  are  loaned  for  a 30- 
day  period,  which  can  be  extended  if 
the  situation  warrants. 

The  department  has  received  a lot 
of  positive  publicity  about  the  pro- 
gram — so  much  so  that  earlier  this 
month,  an  anonymous  donor  contrib- 
uted $500  to  allow  the  agency  to  pur- 
chase a second  cellular  phone  and  pay 


standard  in  law  enforcement  for  nearly 
a century. 

The  new  method  allows  police  to 
place  a suspect's  fingers  on  a glass 
plate,  which  is  then  read  by  a special 
device  to  produce  a digital  image  of 
the  prints.  The  image  can  then  be  trans- 
mitted over  telephone  lines  to  the 
computerized  criminal  records  center 
operated  by  the  state  Division  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Services  in  Albany,  which 
would  generate  rap  sheets  and  check 
the  prints  for  outstanding  warrants. 
The  method  is  said  to  be  quick  and 
efficient  and  produces  a high-quality 
image  of  fingerprints. 

With  the  existing  method,  finger- 


for  a year  of  air  time,  said  Gutschenrit- 
ter, who  has  served  as  Chief  of  the  40- 
officer  North  Platte  department  for  17 
years. 

“It’s  a very  positive  program  — 
one  that  is  needed,"  he  said.  "It’s  a 
way  to  make  these  people’s  lives  a tad 
easier.  It  certainly  isn’t  going  to  solve 
the  problem  of  domestic  violence,  but 
it’s  something  that  seems  to  be  the 
right  thing  to  do  and  we’re  pleased  to 
provide  this  type  of  service." 

The  Chief  said  the  department  has 
a tough  policy  toward  domestic  vio- 
lence that  calls  for  mandatory  arrest  of 
suspects.  “We’re  adamant  that  vio- 
lence in  the  home  is  as  serious  as 
violence  in  the  streets  among  strang- 
ers. We  make  an  arrest  and  the  person 
gets  locked  up  — no  exceptions,"  said 
Gutschenritter,  who  estimated  that 
officers  respond  to  about  one  “domes- 


pnnts  are  sent  by  facsimile  to  Albany, 
where  an  automated  system  reads  the 
prints  from  the  fax  card.  The  process 
can  be  compromised  through  poor- 
quality  fingerprinting  by  police  or  by 
electronic  interference  — so  much  so 
that  30  percent  of  the  time,  it  has  to  be 
repeated  to  ensure  that  quality  prints 
are  obtained. 

At  first,  live-scan  fingerprints  will 
be  printed  out  on  a card  in  Albany,  but 
officials  said  the  city  system  will  even- 
tually be  linked  directly  to  the  state’s 
automated  fingerprint  identification 
system  (AFIS),  which  checks  finger- 
prints from  crime  scenes  against  those 
already  on  file. 


tic”  every  day. 

“I  think  every  community  in  the 
country  should  have  a program  like 
this,"  the-Chief  opined.  “It’s  real  simple, 
but  sometimes  simple  ideas  turn  out  to 
be  the  best  solutions.” 

“I  think  it’s  working  great,"  said 
Lynn  Lange,  an  educator  for  the  North 
Platte  Rape  and  Domestic  Abuse  Pro- 
gram, which  refers  victims  to  the  Po- 
lice Department’s  cellular  phone  pro- 
gram. “The  phones  have  been  busy  the 
whole  time  we’ve  had  them.  They 
seem  to  be  giving  the  people  using 


Late  this  month,  officials  and  busi- 
ness owners  in  Union  Point,  Ga.,  agreed 
to  lift  a controversial  ban  that  prohib- 
ited 2 1 young  black  people  from  enter- 
ing downtown  stores,  which  they 
claimed  had  been  enacted  to  protect 
merchants  from  shoplifters  and  bur- 
glars. 

The  decision  to  lift  the  ban,  which 
was  announced  without  comment  from 
city  officials,  came  after  a Feb.  22 
meeting  ordered  by  a Federal  judge, 
during  which  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents discussed  the  issue  for  nearly  10 
hours  The  settlement  did  not  require 
Union  Point  officials  to  apologize  to 
those  affected  by  the  ban,  12  of  whom 
had  retained  a lawyer  to  challenge 
what  they  claimed  was  a racially  mo- 
tivated restriction. 

Federal  District  Judge  Duress  Fitz- 
patrick, who  did  not  take  part  in  the 
mediation  effort,  determined  that 
merchants  and  officials  had  acted  to 
reduce  crime  and  shoplifting,  and  not 
out  of  racial  bias.  Charges  against  four 
people  who  had  defied  the  ban  will  be 
dropped,  according  to  H.  Samuel  At- 
kins, a lawyer  representing  some  of 
those  barred  from  stores  in  the  town  of 
1 .700  people,  located  about  80  miles 


them  some  sense  of  security  so  they 
can  go  about  everyday  life  a bit  more 
normally  than  they’d  be  able  to  other- 
wise." 

The  Lincoln  Police  Department  has 
been  issuing  cellular  phones  to  domes 
tic  violence  victims  since  February 
1994,  according  to  Joanna  Svoboda, 
the  administrator  of  the  agency’s  Vic- 
tim-Witness Unit,  which  coordinates 
the  program.  About  85  victims  have 
borrowed  phones  so  far,  with  the  length 
of  the  loan  averaging  about  two  weeks. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


east  of  Atlanta. 

"They  finally  recognized  that  the 
ban  was  unconstitutional,"  said  At- 
kins. “They  did  what  they  should  have 
done  three  weeks  ago.”  At  that  time,  a 
proposed  settlement  fell  through  over 
a demand  that  the  city  and  merchants 
apologize  to  those  banned  from  stores. 

The  ban,  which  took  effect  Dec.  7, 
prompted  outrage  from  civil  rights 
groups  and  drew  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department,  which  sent  a 
representative  from  the  Atlanta  office 
of  its  Community  Relatioas  Service  to 
try  to  resolve  the  controversy 

The  list  contained  the  names  of  19 
men  and  2 women  — all  of  them  black 
and  ranging  in  age  from  15  to  31  — 
assumed  to  be  responsible  for  a rash  of 
thefts  and  burglaries.  Those  on  the  list 
were  suspected  but  never  convicted  of 
committing  such  crimes,  but  were  barred 
nonetheless  from  more  than  two  dozen 
stores  and  businesses  ranging  from 
banks  to  video  arcades  and  laundries 
A tersely  worded  notice  that  was  deliv- 
ered by  police  to  everyone  banned 
from  the  stores  stated.  “You  are  not  to 
enter  said  premises.  If  you  do  so,  you 
will  be  charged  with  criminal  trespass 
and/or  disorderly  conduct." 


Digits  go  digital:  NYPD  set  to  bid 
farewell  to  ink-pad  fingerprinting 


Merchants  in  Ga.  town 
relent  on  banning 
21  suspected  thieves 
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Community  policing  at  work: 


NYPD  tries  to  slam  CAGE  around  gangs 


New  York  City  police  have  en- 
listed the  help  of  a computer  data  base 
to  generate  a blizzard  of  detailed  infor- 
mation about  known  gang  members 
who  live  or  operate  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

S^nce  December,  members  of  the 
72d  Precinct’s  Gang  Suppression  Team 
in  Brooklyn  have  been  tapping  into  the 
Computer-Assisted  Gang  Exchange, 
which  contains  an  encyclopedic  array 
of  facts  about  gangs  and  their  criminal 
activities.  The  computer,  which  can 
even  bring  up  a photograph  of  a gang 
member  when  a suspect’s  gang  nick- 
name is  entered,  has  provided  valuable 
information  not  only  to  the  NYPD,  but 
also  to  officials  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  the  FBI  and  to 
local  district  attorneys,  said  Sgt.  Ken- 
neth Corey. 

The  nicknames,  which  are  often 
used  by  gang  members  to  hamper  iden- 
tification efforts,  are  one  of  CAGE'S 
“most  important  assets,”  according 
to  Corey,  a seven-year  veteran  of  the 
NYPD  who  is  assigned  to  the  72nd 
Precinct’s  gang  team.  “Quite  often, 
when  we  receive  information  on  a crime, 
these  people  are  known  to  each  other 
only  by  nickname.  So  we  can  search 
the  data  base  by  nickname  and  come 


Just  minutes  after  12  men  were 
sworn  in  as  police  officers  in  Chester, 
Pa.,  recently,  the  City  Council  passed 
a resolution  calling  for  the  termination 
of  the  recruits. 

The  council  had  just  voted  to  hire 
them,  calling  out  the  names  of  the 
dozen  men  who  took  the  oath  and  three 
other  Chester  residents  who  had  suc- 
cessfully completed  training  at  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Academy 

Citing  “budgetary  constraints,"  the 
City  Council  explained  after  the  meet- 
ing that  the  cadets,  who  were  paid 
while  in  training,  had  been  hired  and 
then  laid  off  so  that  they  could  collect 
unemployment  benefits. 

Faced  with  a $4. 3-million  budget 
deficit  from  last  year,  and  a gap  of 

Philly  looks 
forward  to 
new  cops 

Continued  from  Page  1 

police  pursuits  that  often  end  in  smashed 
cars,  broken  bodies  and  massive  law- 
suits. 

Rendell  outlined  other  improve- 
ments in  criminal  justice  and  public 
safety  during  his  address  to  the  City 
Council.  They  included  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
and  the  opening  of  the  new  Curan- 
Fromhold  Correctional  Facility  in 
Northeast  Philadelphia.  Expected  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  facilities  will  add  1,200  new  beds 
to  the  city's  overcrowded  jails.  The 
budget  contains  more  than  $5  million 
to  maintain  and  operate  that  increased 
capacity. 

The  Mayor  also  plans  to  spend  $2 .3 
million  to  renovate  and  repair  police 
stations. 


up  with  photos  and  other  cross-refer- 
enced information." 

CAGE  not  only  includes  “pedi- 
gree” information  on  nearly  500  gang 
members,  but  also  information  about 
their  hangouts,  the  vehicles  they  drive 
and  the  weapons  they  carry,  as  well  as 
prior  criminal  records.  But  the  infor- 
mation is  not  limited  to  gangs  known 
to  be  operating  within  the  Brooklyn 
precinct.  CAGE  also  provides  infor- 
mation about  members  of  gangs  from 
outside  New  York  City  whom  police 
have  arrested  in  Brooklyn. 

“We  had  a couple  of  Latin  Kings 
from  Rhode  Island  who  came  down  to 
visit  their  brothers  in  Brooklyn  and 
ended  up  committing  a couple  of  rob- 
beries during  their  visit,"  Corey  said. 

Corey  said  that  none  of  the  infor- 
mation is  arbitrarily  gathered  or  en- 
tered into  the  data  base;  all  of  it  is 
derived  from  arrest  records,  convic- 
tions or  information  provided  by  in- 
formants. An  intensive  anti-gang  ini- 
tiative begun  by  the  unit  last  summer 
has  yielded  a host  of  information,  and 
is  credited  for  several  double-digit 
decreases  in  the  number  of  felonies 
reported  in  the  precinct  so  far  this  year 

“We’ve  seen  an  80- percent  de- 
crease in  homicide,  a 20-percent  de- 


more  than  $1  million  between  pro- 
jected 1995  expenses  and  revenues, 
council  members  have  concluded  that 
they  cannot  afford  the  $332,000  an- 
nual cost  of  the  new  officers. 

"Our  first  responsibility  is  that  we 
must  balance  the  budget,"  Coun- 
cilwoman  Annette  M.  Burton  said.  “And 
we  can’t  do  that  anymore  on  the  backs 
of  the  taxpayers." 

The  council  passed  the  resolution 
to  fire  the  new  officers  4-0,  while 
Mayor  Barbara  Bohannan- Sheppard 
abstained. 

The  new  officers  may  never  get  to 
work  for  the  Chester  Police  Depart- 
ment. Additional  funds  the  city  had 
requested  from  several  sources  to  pay 
the  recruits  now  seem  more  likely  to  be 
spent  on  the  salaries  of  the  city’s  cur- 
rent complement  of  98  officers. 

The  cadets  were  aware  for  several 
weeks  that  their  jobs  were  in  jeopardy. 
But  until  the  day  before  they  were 
hired  and  fired,  many  of  them  had  been 
hoping  that  the  council  would  change 
its  mind. 

“We’re  disappointed  in  the  politi- 
cal process,”  Avery  E.  Freeman,  one 
of  the  cadets,  told  The  Philadelphia 


Regarded  as  one  of  the  few  Carib- 
bean islands  that  welcomes  gay  tour- 
ists, Puerto  Rico  seemed  to  hold  the 
prospect  of  a care  free  holiday  for 
members  of  New  York  City’s  Gay 
Officers  Action  Leagure  (GOAL)  who 
gathered  there  for  their  annual  conven- 
tion earlier  this  month. 

But  a raid  on  a San  Juan  bar  where 
the  group  was  holding  a party  on  Feb. 
1 2 has  left  GOAL  members  skeptical 
about  Purerto  Rico  and  its  police  force. 
Local  police  officers,  wearing  bullet- 
proof vests  and  carrying  automatic 


Trying  to  nip 
gang  problems 
in  the  bud  before 
they  escalate 
to  the  level  of 
Chicago  or 
Los  Angeles. 

crease  in  robbery,  a 33-percent  de- 
crease in  grand  larceny-auto,  an  85- 
percent  decrease  in  shootings  and  a 25- 
percent  decrease  in  sexual  assault," 
Corey  said. 

Much  of  the  crime  blamed  on  gangs 
in  the  72d  Precinct  is  in  fact  perpe- 
trated by  small,  loosely  knit  groups  of 
teen-agers  and  young  people  who  hang 
out  together  and  refer  to  themselves  as 
gangs.  But  the  recent  police  offensive 
was  prompted  by  increasing  criminal 
activity  — including  weapons  viola- 
tions, drug  trafficking,  armed  robber- 
ies, auto  thefts  and  aggravated  assaults 
— by  the  larger,  better  organized  and 


Inquirer.  “Not  in  the  mayor  or  the 
chief,  but  with  the  City  Council.  They’re 
playing  politics  with  us."  he  said. 

Tracey  Swanson,  the  mother  of  newly 
hired,  newly  fired  officer  William  H. 
Swanson,  told  the  council  that  the 
officers  had  “accepted  those  positions 
on  faith  that  they  had  a job.  "As  a 
mother,  I tried  to  talk  him  [Swanson] 
out  of  it,"  she  said.  ”1  didn’t  want  him 
on  the  streets  of  Chester.  But  he  wants 
to  be  a police  officer  in  Chester.  He’s 
very  proud  of  that." 

Mrs.  Swanson  urged  the  council  to 
rehire  the  officers.  “For-sale  signs  are 
going  up  in  Chester,  and  they're  stay- 
ing up  because  of  the  crime  there. . 
You  have  to  start  where  the  main  prob- 
lem is:  Put  more  police  on  the  streets," 
she  said. 

The  layoffs  also  drew  a heated 
response  from  local  karate  instructor 
Don  Hawkins,  whose  wife,  Connie, 
was  killed  while  on  duty  as  a Chester 
police  officer  in  1993.  “How  in  the 
world  can  businesses  operate  in  the 
city  when  people  are  afraid  to  come 
here'.’  If  you  were  a company  and  I 
were  thinking  about  investing  here.  I’d 
sell,"  he  told  the  council. 


weapons,  raided  Cups,  a small  gay  and 
lesbian  bar,  and  demanded  to  see  the 
club’s  liquor  license. 

“We  are  offended  at  the  Nazi  storm 
trooper  manner  in  which  the  Puerto 
Rican  police  has  treated  its  own  fellow 
New  York  officers,"  said  Carroll  Hunter, 
president  of  GOAL,  which  represents 
about  1 ,000  officers.  Hunter  told  The 
Associated  Press  that  officers  harassed 
an  estimated  125  people  attending  the 
GOAL  party. 

The  raid  came  1 1 hours  after  GOAL 
members  recorded  a segment  for  a 


more  violent  gangs  like  the  Latin  Kings 
and  Nietas,  Corey  said. 

The  activity  culminated  this  sum- 
mer in  a gang  takeover  of  the  pre- 
cinct’s largest  recreation  area  — Sun- 
set Park  — from  which  members  would 
eject  neighborhood  residents  so  they 
could  hold  rowdy  gatherings.  “That 
was  put  to  a stop,"  said  Corey,  who 
added  that  the  police  arrested  nearly 
90  gang  members,  including  some 
packing  weapons,  during  their  effort 
to  retake  the  park. 

The  precinct,  which  is  the  first  New 
York  City  police  precinct  to  wholly 
embrace  community  policing,  is  con- 
tinuing its  all-out  offensive  against 
burgeoning  gang  activity.  Those  ar- 


A few  dozen  San  Diego  men  found 
themselves  in  just  about  the  most  un- 
romantic  place  imaginable  on  Valen- 
tine's Day  — the  county  jail  — after 
they  were  picked  up  on  outstanding 
warrants  for  domestic  violence  offenses. 

As  part  of  Operation  Sweetheart  — 
an  eight-hour  sweep  on  Feb.  14  that 
involved  members  of  the  San  Diego 
Police  Department's  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Unit  and  the  San  Diego  County 
Marshal 's  Office  — 38  offenders  were 
scooped  up,  all  of  them  convicted 
batterers  who  had  dropped  out  of  court- 
ordered  counseling  programs  or  ac- 
cused abusers  who  had  managed  to 
avoid  arrest. 

Officials  say  it  was  the  largest  one- 
day  sweep  of  fugitive  domestic  vio- 
lence offenders  since  the  City  Attor- 
ney’s Office  launched  periodic  round- 
ups of  batterers  in  1989 

The  significance  of  the  sweep's 
timing  was  not  lost  on  officials  who 
oversaw  the  effort.  “We  just  felt  it  was 
fitting  to  focus  on  domestic  violence 
on  Valentine’s  Day,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  quite  touching,”  said  Casey  Gwinn, 
the  head  deputy  city  attorney  in  charge 
of  the  Criminal  Division’s  Domestic 
Violence  Unit.  “We  had  some  guys 
who  had  already  purchased  flowers  for 
their  partners.  We  had  another  guy 
who  was  on  his  way  out  to  buy  a card 
for  his  partner  [when  he  was  arrested]." 

But  instead  of  delivering  tokens  of 
affection  to  their  loved  ones,  most  of 
them  ended  up  spending  a significant 
amount  of  time  in  jail.  About  half  of 
the  offenders  are  serving  jail  sentences 
ranging  from  30  to  180  days  for  out- 
standing arrests  and  violating  the  terms 
of  sentences  meted  out  for  previous 
convictions,  Gwinn  told  Law  Enforce- 


local  news  show  on  homosexuals  in 
the  New  York  force. 

Puerto  Rican  law  calls  for  the  sus- 
pension, demotion  or  dismissal  of 
officers  who  associate  “with  homo- 
sexuals, prostitutes,  or  persons  of  ill 
repute." 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  bar  incident, 
both  Puerto  Rican  police  Supt.  Pedro 
Toledo  and  police  union  chief  Jose  de 
Jesus  made  it  clear  to  Puerto  Rican 
newspapers  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
homosexuals  within  their  ranks. 

“There  is  no  room  for  hybrids  on 


rested  for  minor  violations  are  often 
found  to  be  carrying  weapons  or  have 
outstanding  warrants  against  them.  “We 
actively  address  quality-of-life  prob- 
lems, and  they  get  no  slack  when  they're 
hanging  out  on  the  comer  drinking 
beer,”  Corey  said.  “They’re  going  to 
get  summonses  on  the  theory  that  if  we 
take  care  of  the  little  things,  the  big 
things  will  take  care  of  themselves." 

New  York  has  thus  far  escaped  the 
legacy  of  violence  that  criminal  gangs 
have  left  in  their  wake  in  cities  like 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  “We’ve 
been  fortunate,  perhaps  as  a result  of 
the  enforcement  effort,”  said  Corey. 
“We’re  trying  to  nip  it  in  the  bud 
before  it  escalates  to  that  level." 


ment  News. 

San  Diego  has  one  of  the  toughest 
anti-domestic  violence  programs  in 
the  country,  including  a policy  of 
mandatory  arrest.  Those  who  fail  to 
attend  court-ordered  counseling  ses- 
sions are  subject  to  sentencing  under  a 
guideline  known  as  the  “30-90  max” 
— jail  terms  of  30  to  90 days,  the  length 
of  which  depends  on  how  many  times 
offenders  have  refused  to  show  up  for 
treatment. 

Failure  to  attend  counseling  a third 
time  can  result  in  even  stiffer  sen- 
tences, Gwinn  added.  “The  third  time 
they  drop  out,  we  recommend  termi- 
nation of  probation  and  maximum 
custody,  whether  it's  six  months  or  a 
year,  two  years  — whatever  the  max  is 
they're  facing.  A number  of  offenders 
fell  into  that  category,  so  they  ended 
up  getting  a significant  period  of  cus- 
tody, usually  with  an  order  to  re-enroll 
in  counseling  when  they  get  out  of 
jail." 

Gwinn  said  the  unit  identified  its 
targets  by  examining  whether  authori- 
ties had  compiled  subsequent  reports 
of  abuse  since  their  initial  convictions. 
“A  number  of  them  had  been  involved 
in  subsequent  incidents.  They  were 
often  gone  when  police  arrived,  so 
they  hadn't  been  arrested.” 

With  over  5,000  outstanding  war- 
rants in  the  unit’s  caseload,  the  Valen- 
tine’s Day  sweep  put  barely  a dent  in 
the  number  of  offenders  who  continue 
to  elude  authorities.  But  the  sweeps  — 
and  the  attendant  publicity  — often 
prompt  other  offenders  to  come  clean 
with  authorities,  Gwinn  said. 

“It  was  a small  battle  in  the  war 
against  domestic  violence,  but  it  was  a 
significant  battle,"  he  said. 

in  P.R. 

the  police  force,”  de  Jesus  told  The 
San  Juan  Star.  “You  must  either  be  a 
man  or  a woman." 

The  Star  quoted  Toledo  as  saying, 
“You  cannot  enforce  mono  dora  [the 
island’s  crime  crackdown]  with  a limp 
wrist.” 

Puerto  Rico's  police  force  has  long 
had  an  unspoken  rule  of  excluding 
homosexuals,  said  civil-rights  attor- 
ney William  Ramirez.  Until  now,  the 
policy  has  not  been  openly  stated,  and 
the  island  is  subject  to  United  States 
laws  barring  discrimination. 


"Welcome  to  the  police  force 
— here's  your  walking  papers" 

Rookies  in  Pa.  town  are  hired  & fired  on  same  day 


Gay  cops  find  no  welcome  mat 


Roses  are  red, 
the  violent  are  blue 

Valentine's  Day  roundup  snares  abusers 
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Reno  vows  support 
for  NJ's  embattled 
'Megan's  Law' 


Washington's  pioneering  law 
weathers  legal  challenges 


In  1990,  following  several  high- 
profile  crimes  committed  by  pa- 
roled sex  offenders,  Washington 
became  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to 
'require  felony  sex  offenders  to  reg- 
ister with  law  enforcement  officials 
and  provide  fingerprints  for  inclu- 
sion in  a central  registry.  A separate 
statute  directed  law  enforcement 
officials  to  notifiy  the  community 
when  a sex  offender  they  believe 
could  pose  a future  threat  moves 
into  the  area. 

As  with  "Megan's  Law”  in  New 
Jersey,  the  registration  provision  has 
come  under  legal  challenges  from 
released  convicts  who  contend  it 
violates  their  due  process  rights  and 
constitutes  ex  post  facto  punishment. 
Last  March,  the  Washington  Su- 
preme Court  found  those  arguments 
were  without  merit,  and  upheld  the 
law. 

The  court's  ruling  contained 
language  supporting  the  community- 
notification  provisions.  It  noted  that 
information  is  disclosed  to  the  pub- 
lic only  ‘"under  limited  circum- 
stances” and  only  when  evidence 
exists  that  the  released  offender 
"poses  a threat  to  the  public  or,  in 
other  words,  some  evidence  of  danger- 
ousness in  the  future.” 

“Therefore,  we  hold  that  a pub- 
lic agency  must  have  some  evidence 
of  an  offender’s  future  dangerous- 
ness, likelihood  of  reoffense,  or  threat 
to  the  community,  to  justify  disclo- 
sure to  the  public  in  a given  case," 
the  ruling  stated.  “This  statutory 
limit  ensures  that  disclosure  occurs 
to  prevent  future  harm,  not  to  punish 
past  offenses.” 

The  court  also  noted  that  the 
statute  limits  the  information  dis- 
closed to  the  public  to  that  which  is 
“relevant  and  necessary”  to 
“counteract  the  danger  created  by 
the  particular  offender.” 

While  the  Washington  statute  has 
so  far  weathered  the  legal  storms 
that  surrounded  it.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Greg  Canova  said  he 
expects  more  challenges  in  the  wake 


of  those  filed  against  Megan’s  Law.  So 
far,  that  has  not  occurred,  Canova  told 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

One  of  the  key  differences  between 
the  two  statutes  is  that  in  Washington, 
law  enforcement  officials,  not  prose- 
cutors, determine  whether  community 
residents  need  to  be  informed  about 
paroled  sex  offenders  living  in  their 
midst,  Canova  said.  Because  law  en- 
forcement determines  the  level  of  threat 
posed  to  the  community  by  the  con- 
vict, the  public  is  not  apprised  of  every 
convicted  sex  offender's  release  from 
prison,  although  each  must  submit  in- 
formation to  the  state’s  central  regis- 
try. 

Law  enforcement  is  given  quite  a 
bit  of  leeway  in  determining  the  threat 
posed  by  sex  offenders.  “The  statute 
doesn’t  detail  what  kind  of  a basis  you 
have  to  have  for  that  kind  of  belief,” 
said  Canova.  “If  there’s  a need  to 
protect  the  community,  that's  enough. 
You  simply  have  to  use  guided  discre- 
tion and  there  has  to  be  some  showing 
that  a particular  individual  poses  a 
danger  to  the  community.  Then  the 
scope  of  the  dissemination  of  the  in- 
formation also  has  to  be  related  spe- 
cifically to  the  nature  of  that  danger  to 
the  community.” 

As  a result,  he  added,  notifications 
about  child  molesters  differ  from  those 
concerning  a rapist  with  adult  victims. 

In  1990,  the  Washington  Associa- 
tion of  Sheriffs  & Police  Chiefs  de- 
vised voluntary  guidelines  for  law 
enforcement  officials  under  which 
community  notification  are  made.  The 
guidelines  include  three  levels  of  in- 
formation dissemination.  The  first  level 
directs  law  enforcement  officials  to 
keep  the  information  “within  the  po- 
lice department  and  disseminate  the 
information  to  other  appropriate  law 
enforcement  agencies."  Level  II  al- 
lows for  the  notification  and  dissemi- 
nation of  offender  photographs  to 
schools  and  neighborhoods  groups, 
which  “will  be  responsible  for  their 
individual  dissemination.”  Level  in 
provides  for  a wide  range  of  notifica- 
tion, with  a recommendation  that  the 


public  be  apprised  of  the  offender's 
release  through  “specific  press  re- 
leases.” 

“Release  of  information  should 
be  based  upon  a need-to-know  ba- 
sis," the  guidelines  state.  “This 
could  be  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  schools  and/or  other  people 
in  the  community  who  could  be 
affected  by  the  release.”  Authori- 
ties are  urged  to  double-check  with 
agencies  that  have  had  prior  contact 
with  the  offender  before  releasing 
Level  II  and  III  information,  and 
should  also  "maintain  a paper  trail’’ 
about  the  notification  “for  the  pur- 
poses of  defending  agency  deci- 
sions and  correcting  or  updating  in- 
formation.” 

At  first,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials would  often  bunch  informa- 
tion about  sex  offenders  registered 
with  the  state  along  with  those  whom 
they  determined  might  pose  enough 
of  a threat  to  warrant  community 
notification.  “They  were  simply 
saying,  ‘Here  is  our  list  of  regis- 
tered sex  offenders,  people  who  are 
living  in  the  county  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a sex  crime  and  are 
now  out.  ’ The  public  has  free  access 
to  this  list.  That’s  the  kind  of  thing 
the  court  says  you  can’t  do.  But  at 
least  half  of  the  police  agencies, 
including  a couple  of  larger  ones, 
were  doing  that.”  Canova  said. 

Since  the  court  ruling  last  March, 
law  enforcement  agencies  have 
reviewed  their  notification  practices 
and  most  now  issue  community 
notification  bulletins  “in  those  cases 
where  they  have  specific  bases  for 
believing  the  person  poses  a danger 
to  the  community,”  Canova  said. 
As  a result,  the  number  of  names 
that  appeared  on  lists  accessible  to 
the  public  were  pared  down  signifi- 
cantly. 

In  King  County,  the  state’s  larg- 
est jurisdiction,  which  includes 
Seattle,  Canova  said  the  number 
fell  from  2.500  to  200,  after  offi- 
cials classified  the  majority  as  Level 
I offenders. 


Parents  in  P-G  County  now  told: 
Safeguard  guns  or  pay  the  price 


Gun-owning  parents  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Md.,  will  now  have 
to  pay  the  price  if  they  should  fail  to 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
children. 

Responding  to  a Feb.  3 incident  in 
which  a 5-year-old  boy  took  his  mother’s 
loaded  .380-caliber  handgun  to  his 
elementary  school,  county  prosecu- 
tors dusted  off  and  applied  a little- 
used,  three-year-old  law  known  as  the 
Access  to  Firearms  by  Minors  law.  As 
a result,  Patricia  Lynn  Walton,  37,  the 
mother  of  the  kindergarten  pupil,  now 
faces  two  misdemeanor  charges. 

School  and  police  officials  said 
Walton’s  son  took  the  weapon  to  Prin- 
ceton Elementary  School  in  his  book 
bag  and  was  showing  it  to  two  other 
boys  in  the  back  of  a classroom  when 
a teacher  walked  up  and  asked  what 
they  were  doing.  When  the  boys  turned 
around,  one  of  them  was  holding  the 
handgun.  The  teacher  took  the  weapon 
to  the  office  of  the  principal,  who  then 


called  police. 

Although  the  state  law  has  been  on 
the  books  since  1992,  the  charge  against 
Walton  marks  the  first  time  it  has  been 
used  in  Prince  George’s,  officials  said. 
“We  recognize  that  in  Maryland  you 
have  a right  to  have  a weapon  in  your 
home,  but  the  law  imposes  on  all  citi- 
zens a duty  to  store  the  weapon  in  a 
safe  manner  where  juveniles  do  not 
have  access,’’  Prince  George’s  State’s 
Attorney  Jack  Johnson  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Johnson  said  his  office  would  ap- 
ply the  law  to  parents  or  any  adult  who 
leaves  a gun  “in  a manner  where  they 
know  or  should  have  known”  that  a 
child  might  have  access  to  it. 

He  said  stepped-up  prosecution  will 
go  a long  way  toward  eliminating  the 
problem  of  guns  in  schools.  Records 
maintained  by  the  county  juvenile 
services  agency  show  that  80  percent 
of  the  guns  discovered  in  schools  be- 
longed to  parents  or  were  brought  from 


the  home. 

School  officials  applauded  Johnson’s 
move,  saying  the  prosecutor’s  actions 
reinforce  the  message  that  guns  will 
not  be  permitted  in  Prince  George's 
schools.  In  the  past  year,  school  offi- 
cials have  increased  the  number  of 
security  officers  and  provided  hand- 
held metal  detectors  and  security 
cameras  at  each  high  school. 

Students  caught  with  weapons  are 
suspended  immediately  and  a request 
is  made  for  their  expulsion  Nineteen 
county  students  have  been  expelled  in 
gun  incidents  this  school  year. 

Walton,  if  convicted,  would  face  a 
$1,000  fine  on  each  count. 

Her  son  is  believed  to  be  the  young- 
est student  ever  caught  with  a gun  in  a 
county  school,  officials  said.  Last  year, 
a first-grader  unknowingly  took  a 
weapon  to  school  after  his  father,  a 
police  officer,  forgot  to  remove  it  from 
his  son’s  book  bag,  which  he  had  used 
over  the  weekend. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

would  harm  the  community. 

Without  expressing  misgivings  about 
the  law’s  intent,  Bissell  said  he  was 
troubled  by  provisions  requiring  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  give  school 
officials  in  Passaic,  where  Diaz  was  to 
live  with  his  mother,  Diaz's  name  and 
address,  a recent  photograph  and  physi- 
cal description,  information  about  his 
crime,  his  place  of  employment  and 
his  car’s  license  number. 

Bissell  also  voiced  concerns  about 
guidelines  used  by  county  prosecutors 
to  determine  how  widely  information 
about  convicted  sex  offenders  is  dis- 
seminated within  their  jurisdictions 
The  law  classifies  offenders  according 
to  low-,  moderate-,  or  high-risk  for 
recidivism.  Information  about  those 
deemed  low  risk  is  distributed  only  to 
police  and  victims  of  their  crime.  In- 
formation about  moderate-risk  offend- 
ers may  be  disclosed  to  police,  vic- 
tims, educational  officials  and  any 
community  or  civic  group  that  makes 
a formal  request  to  police.  In  high-risk 
cases,  the  information  is  disclosed  to 
neighbors  and  the  community  at  large. 

Bissell  said  sex  offenders  had  a 
right  to  a hearing  challenging  their 
classifications  because  the  guidelines 
are  quasi-judicial. 

On  Feb.  1 , Poritz  filed  an  appeal  of 
Bissell’s  injunction  to  allow  the  state 
to  carry  out  the  notification  requinnent 
in  the  Diaz  case.  Meanwhile,  New 
Jersey  authorities  have  continued  to 
enforce  the  notification  law  as  it  ap- 
plies to  other  convicted  sex  offenders, 
issuing  56  notifications  in  January  and 
45  more  as  of  Feb.  9. 

Bissell’s  ruling,  which  applied  only 
to  Diaz’s  case,  followed  similar  judi- 
cial decisions  in  Arizona,  California, 
Illinois  and  New  Hampshire,  where 
courts  have  struck  down  community 
notification  statutes  as  unconstitutional 
but  have  upheld  registries  of  sex  of- 
fenders that  allow  police  to  track  their 
whereabouts. 

In  another  legal  challenge  to  the 
provisions  of  Megan's  Law,  a state 
judge  in  Mount  Holly  on  Feb.  22  up- 
held the  requirement  that  convicted 
sex  offenders  released  from  prison 
register  with  police.  Burlington  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  Harold  Wells 
ruled  that  judges  and  not  prosecutors 
should  determine  whether  communi- 
ties should  be  notified  about  the  im- 
pending release  of  an  offender.  While 
Wells  did  not  agree  that  public  notifi- 
cation consituted  additional  punish- 
ment for  sex  offenders,  he  did  agree 
with  Bissell  that  the  convicts  who  have 
been  classified  according  to  perceived 
risk  have  the  right  to  a hearing  before 
a judge  to  challenge  the  finding. 

His  ruling  blocks  efforts  by  au- 
thorities to  notify  communities  about 
the  presence  of  sex  offenders  who 
committed  crimes  before  Oct.  31, 1994, 
but  does  not  apply  to  those  whose 
crimes  occurred  after  that  date.  New 
Jersey  is  appealing  the  ruling. 

On  Feb.  9.  Reno  said  the  Justice 
Department  would  back  New  Jersey 
by  filing  a friend-of-the-court  brief, 
but  that  officials  had  not  yet  selected 
the  appropriate  case  or  the  court.  “The 
public  deserves  a fair  chance  to  be  on 
guard,”  declared  Reno,  noting  that 
some  studies  have  placed  the  recidi- 
vism rate  for  child  molesters  as  high  as 


75  percent. 

“The  Federal  Govenment  has  a 
major  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
constitutionality  of  such  efforts  is 
sustained  in  courts,”  she  said.  Reno 
added  that  last  year’s  Federal  crime 
law  “encourages  all  the  states  to  adopt 
the  community  notification  procedures 
for  violent  sexual  predators,”  and  40 
states  have  done  so — 16  of  them  in  the 
past  year. 

“We  feel  strongly  that  the  states 
have  the  flexibility  to  enact  laws  that 

"The  public 
deserves  a fair 
chance  to  be  on 
guard,"  says  Reno, 
declaring  the  Feds' 
"major  interest"  in 
seeing  to  it  that  sex- 
offender  notification 
laws  are  upheld  in 
the  courts. 

they  believe  will  provide  immediate 
and  necessary  protection,  as  New  Jer 
sey  has  done  in  this  case,”  Reno  said. 

In  related  developments,  a bill  was 
introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture last  month  that  would  set  up  u 
hotline  offering  counseling  for  released 
sex  offenders  who  fear  they  may  re- 
lapse. Another  bill  introduced  last  month 
would  create  two  more  long-term  resi- 
dential treatment  centers  for  juvenile 
sex  offenders  in  New  Jersey. 

And  New  York  City  officials  an- 
nounced Feb.  8 that  school  officials 
will  be  notified  when  a child  molester 
is  released  on  parole  in  their  commu- 
nity. Under  the  policy,  the  state  Divi 
sion  of  Parole  will  give  names,  photo- 
graphs and  a description  — but  not  the 
addresses  — of  paroled  sex  offenders 
to  school  districts  where  the  parolees 
intend  to  live.  Parents  would  have  access 
to  the  information  only  by  making  a 
request  through  school  officials.  The 
policy  would  apply  only  to  those  sex 
offenders  whose  terms  of  parole  pro- 
hibit their  presence  at  places  where 
children  gather. 


Errata 

In  the  Jan.  15,  1995,  issue  of 
LEN,  it  was  noted  that  19  agen- 
cies earned  first-time  accredita- 
tion honors  last  November  in  San 
Francisco,  but  only  18  agencies 
were  listed. 

The  missing  agency  was  the 
Peel  Regional  Police  Service, 
which  became  the  fifth  police 
agency  in  Canada  and  the  first  in 
Ontario  province  to  be  accred- 
ited. 

We  apologize  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Peel  police  for  the 
unintended  omission,  and  offer 
hearty  congratulations  to  them 
and  all  others  who  earn  accredita- 
tion. 
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Manus: 


Misconceptions  & "urban  village  policing" 


By  Raymond  P.  Manus 

I have  had  a great  deal  of  respect  for  Patrick 
V.  Murphy,  the  former  New  York  City  police 
commissioner,  so  I was  genuinely  surprised  to 
see  his  article  in  defense  of  New  York’s  commu- 
nity policing  (“Community  policing:  the  only 
proper  policing  method  in  a free  society,"  LEN, 
Jan.  15, 1995).  Commissioner  Murphy  may  have 
confused  Lee  Brown's  version  of  community 
policing  with  his  own  earlier  implementation  of 
neighborhood  policing.  Murphy  seems  to  have 
accepted  Brown’s  writings  while  rejecting  the 
obvious  results  of  Brown’s  efforts. 

Community  policing  defined  a neighborhood 
“as  an  area  in  which  people  have  shared  values 
or  a common  focus  on  a community  institution, 
shopping  center  or  other  neighborhood  ‘draw.  ’ " 
(“Policing  New  York  City  in  the  1990’s") 
Thus,  the  people  who  happened  to  converge  on  a 
shopping  center  on  a Saturday  afternoon  would 
satisfy  this  definition.  The  Neighborhood  Police 
Teams  (NPT)  had  clearly  articulated  boundaries, 
and  stressed  responsibility  and  accountability. 
The  lack  of  accountability  that  flourished  under 
Commissioner  Brown  contributed  to  the  riots  in 
Crown  Heights  and  the  serious  police  miscon- 
duct uncovered  by  the  Mollen  Commission. 

Several  misconceptions  appear  in  Murphy’s 
article: 

H “ Motorized , so-called  'preventive  patrol' 
does  not  work  and  is  unacceptable  in  a democ- 
racy. " 

Murphy  is  entitled  to  this  opinion,  but  this  is 
not  relevant  to  the  discussion  of  New  York  City 
policing.  Preventive  patrol  had  been  a term  from 
the  1950’s  which  assumed  that  an  officer's  time, 
when  not  spent  on  a specific  task,  was  to  be  used 
for  some  mystical  type  of  deterrence.  Even  be- 
fore Patrick  Murphy  became  commissioner  in 
1 97 1 , the  NYPD  had  rejected  preventive  patrol  in 
favor  of  focused  patrols  directed  at  specific  crime 


(Raymond  P.  Manus  is  a lieutenant-special 
assignment  with  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment, and  is  currently  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  Management  Analysis  and  Planning. ) 


patterns  and  hazard  locations.  These  patrols  were 
conducted  both  on  foot  and  in  vehicles.  Commis- 
sioner Brown  resurrected  the  ghost  of  preventive 
patrol  to  provide  an  easy  image  of  bad  police 
practices  which  he  would  correct  by  his  vision  of 
policing. 

By  attaching  the  pejorative  “preventive  pa- 
trol" to  the  word  “motorized,”  Murphy  makes 
a similar  mistake.  It  is  unreasonable  to  tell  a 
citizen  who  is  being  assaulted  that  the  police 
cannot  use  a motorized  vehicle  to  come  to  his 
assistance. 

1 "Community  policing  was  practiced  before 


the  patrol  car  displaced  virtually  every  foot 
man ' in  the  city.  It  is  not  expensive.  It  is  cost 
effective.  " 

Here,  Murphy  is  partly  right  — community 
policing  did  not  originate  with  Lee  Brown.  Still, 
he  neglected  the  hazards  of  local  communities 
employing  their  own  type  of  policing.  It  was  the 
community-supported  police  officers  confront- 
ing civil  rights  marchers  in  the  South  during  the 
1960’s  that  led  the  President’s  Crime  Commis- 
sion to  conclude  that  there  were  two  nations:  one 
protected,  the  other  simply  policed.  In  volume  1 3 
of  the  “Perspectives  on  Policing"  monograph 
series,  Murphy  and  Hubert  Williams  offer  the 
“minority  view”  that  those  historically  left  out 
of  the  political  process  could  be  left  behind  once 
again. 

Foot  patrol  is  expensive,  but  in  highly  popu- 
lated areas  it  can  be  cost  effective.  Not  long 
before  Brown  accepted  the  job  of  New  York  City 
police  commissioner,  he  wrote  an  article  (Sep- 
tember 1989)  iti  which  he  stated  that  community 


policing  did  not  require  an  increase  in  resources; 
it  was  merely  changing  the  attitudes  of  police 
officers.  But  after  just  a few  month  on  the  job  in 
New  York,  he  produced  a “Report  to  the  Mayor: 
Staffing  Needs  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,”  in  which  he  indicated  a need  for  a 
force  in  excess  of  30,000  sworn  members  to  carry 
out  community  policing.  At  a cost  of  $ 1 .8  billion 
to  New  York  taxpayers,  over  5,000  officers  were 
added  to  the  police  ranks. 

As  commissioner,  Murphy  had  the  luxury  of 
a force  in  excees  of  3 1 ,000  sworn,  thanks  in  part 
to  New  Yorkers’  fear  of  the  civil  disorders  of  the 


1960’s.  After  the  Newark,  N.J.,  riots  in  1967,  the 
New  York  City  police  force  grew  by  over  4,000 
officers.  The  police  force  in  1970  had  the  capac- 
ity to  serve  neighborhood  residents  and  to  re- 
spond rapidly  to  citizens  in  crisis.  The  economy 
of  the  city  couldn’t  continue  to  support  a force 
that  large. 

The  patrol  car  supplanted  the  foot  cop  when 
the  fiscal  crisis  of  1975  forced  a major  reduction 
in  police  officers.  From  1975  to  1981,  the  force 
shrunk  to  under  23,000.  Police  management  went 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  For  those  six  years, 
the  police  were  very  much  concerned  with  re- 
sponding to  citizens  in  crisis  as  crime  and  vio- 
lence grew  to  a peak  in  1981.  There  was  little 
funding  for  providing  non-essential  services  like 
the  cop-of-the-block. 

H “Evaluation  has  shown  a counterproduc- 
tive dichotomy  between  sector  officers  and  the  20 
percent  in  each  precinct  who  devote  full  time  to 
community  policing.  ” 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  the  Knapp  Commis- 


sion indicated  the  department  had  adequate  pro- 
cedures to  direct  and  control  the  police  force,  but 
had  failed  to  translate  dogma  into  action.  Lee 
Brown  had  32  months  (about  average  tenure  for 
New  York  City  police  commissioners)  and  was 
unable  to  lead  his  department  to  follow  the  phi- 
losophy of  community  policing.  It  has  always 
been  within  the  authority  of  the  police  commis- 
sioner to  require  police  officers  to  work  within  a 
specific  sector,  with  a responsibility  for  the  prob- 
lems therein.  Brown  issued  no  directives  to  elimi- 
nate the  cross-sector  dispatching  that  destroys 
accountability,  encourages  "stranger  policing” 
by  officers  in  sector  cars,  and  separates  the 
community  officer  from  the  emergency  service 
provider. 

1:  "(TJhe  basic  problem:  enormously  waste- 
ful motorized  patrol,  or  stranger  policing.  The 
friendlier  style  of  neighborhood  police  teams, 
cop-of-the-block  and  community  officers  have 
been  more  effective.  " 

Administrators  have  always  had  to  balance 
effectiveness  with  efficiency.  Foot  patrol  may 
have  been  more  effective,  but  that  effectiveness 
is  achieved  at  a greater  cost  in  manpower.  Motor- 
ized patrol  enables  one  officer  to  cover  a much 
larger  area  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Given  that 
most  of  the  people,  most  of  the  time,  don’t  need 
a police  officer  to  control  their  lives,  a small 
force  properly  deployed  can  efficiently  maintain 
public  order.  A force  that  is  too  small  will  be 
ineffective  as  it  will  be  constantly  occupied  re- 
acting to  past  events.  It  is  a poor  policy  choice 
that  sends  police  officers  out  of  their  primary 
sector  to  address  non-emergency  events,  sacri- 
ficing effectiveness  for  efficiency.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a friendly  police  officer  can’t  use  an 
auto  or  scooter  to  respond  to  conditions  within 
his  or  her  area.  The  NPT  under  Commissioner 
Murphy  employed  motorized  patrol  yet  mini- 
mized the  stranger  policing  by  maintaining  sec- 
tor integrity.  Officers  assigned  to  the  neighbor- 
hood sector  were  expected  to  attend  community 
meetings,  park  their  vehicles,  walk  and  talk  with 
residents,  and  address  local  concerns. 

1 “Mayor  David  Dinkins  was  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  stabilizing  a police  department  in 
disarray.  . . . [TJhe  best  police  chief  in  the 
country.  . .Lee  P.  Brown.  . .restored  the  confi- 
dence of  New  Yorkers  and  members  of  the  depart- 
ment. ” 

The  “Report  to  the  Governor”  regarding  the 
four  days  of  rioting  in  Crown  Heights  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  accuracy  of  these 
assertions.  Prior  to  Brown  telling  everyone  that 
traditional  policing  was  bad,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment accepted  as  its  mission  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  New  York  City  Charter.  The 
force  was  focused  on  protecting  life  and  prop- 
erty, suppressing  riots  and  insurrections,  and 
detecting  and  arresting  offenders.  It  was  Brown 
who  muddled  the  police  mission  by  refusing  to 
enforce  a court  order  at  the  Korean  greengrocer 
boycott  and  tolerating  four  days  of  police  inactiv- 
ity in  Crown  Heights.  Neither  Dinkins  nor  Brown 
called  for  an  investigation  of  the  police  response; 
it  took  the  Governor  and  his  top  criminal  justice 
aide  to  expose  the  lack  of  coordination  and 
control  of  the  police  force. 

On  Dec.  27,  1993,  the  Mollen  Commission 
looking  into  alleged  police  corruption  issued  an 
interim  report  on  the  state  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment at  that  time,  the  waning  days  of  the  Dinkins 
Administration.  Lee  Brown  had  already  left  New 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Undoing  six  years  of  lawmaking  effort 

Congress  asks,  'Are  block  grants  better  for  local  crime-fighting?' 


The  Republican  juggernaut  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  in  high  gear  during  February  on  legislation 
affecting  law  enforcement,  with  six  bills  passed  in  a single 
week.  Some  of  them  will  undoubtedly  become  law,  given  the 


BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


overwhelming  support  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
and  the  likely  acquiescence  of  the  Senate.  The  victim 
restitution  bill,  for  example,  which  would  require  criminals 
to  reimburse  the  victims  of  Federal  crimes,  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  431-to-0.  The  alien  deportation  bill,  which  would 
make  it  easier  to  deport  criminal  aliens,  was  passed  by  a 380- 
to-20  margin.  ' 

The  bill  of  greatest  interest  to  police  executives,  though, 
is  by  no  means  certain  to  become  law.  It  was  the  centerpiece 
of  the  Republicans'  crime  legislation.  The  bill  would  replace 
the  1994  crime  act's  allocation  of  $8.8  billion  over  five  years 
to  help  cities  and  towns  hire  100,000  new  officers  for 
community  policing  with  a $ 10-billion  program  of  block 
grants  that  local  authorities  could  use  as  they  see  fit  to  fight 
or  prevent  crime.  That  bill,  too,  passed  handily,  238-to-192, 
but  President  Clinton  has  vowed  to  veto  it,  and  the  margin  of 
passage  in  the  House  was  far  short  of  veto-proof.  The  House 
would  have  to  muster  290  votes  to  override  a veto.  In 
addition,  the  bill’s  prospects  for  passage  in  the  Senate  may  be 
even  dimmer. 

The  $ 10-billion  block  grant  program  would  actually  be  a 
decrease  in  funding  from  the  1994  crime  law.  That’s  because 
in  addition  to  the  $8.8  billion  for  new  community  policing 
officers,  the  1994  law  included  $3.9  billion  for  crime  preven- 
tion programs  that  are  eliminated  in  the  new  legislation. 

Police  executives  had  differing  perspectives  on  the  GOP’s 
plan  for  block  grants.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Chief  Fred 


Thomas  told  The  Washington  Times  that  the  cash-strapped  city 
might  have  trouble  coming  up  with  the  25  percent  of  new 
officers’  salaries  required  by  the  1994  crime  law.  In  the  new 
Republican-backed  legislation,  jurisdictions  would  have  to 
match  only  10  percent  of  a Federal  block  grant. 

Thomas  said  the  block  grants  would  work  for  him  because 
his  department  would  be  able  to  finance  automation  of  some 
paperwork  and  free  up  more  officers  for  street  patrols.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  block-grant  idea  clearly  makes  some  executives, 
including  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Police  Commissioner  R.  Gil  Kerlikow- 
ske,  uneasy. 

Kerlikowske  was  about  to  apply  for  funds  to  hire  20  new 
officers  for  community  policing,  but  he  said,  “The  new  bill 
puts  it  in  jeopardy.”  The  reason  is  that  the  $10  billion  in  block 
grants  will  not  be  earmarked  for  hiring  officers;  instead,  cities 
can  spend  their  share  as  they  want  to  reduce  crime  and  improve 
public  safety.  That  might  mean  hiring  more  officers,  but  some 
chiefs  are  doubtful. 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Chief  Dennis  Nowicki  told  The  New  York 
Times  that  the  flexibility  in  the  new  legislation  might  be  good 
for  his  city  since  it  would  allow  the  hiring  of  sorely  needed 
prosecutors.  But  he  added,  “The  chance  for  the  money  to  get 
misdirected  is  great.  It  could  end  up  being  spent  on  things  that 
have  no  effect  on  crime.  So  you’re  apt  to  end  up  with  pork.” 

Chief  Betsy  Watson  of  Austin,  Texas,  also  believes  that 
block  grants  might  be  abused.  “I’m  afraid  the  new  money  will 
just  disappear  and  I’m  sick  at  heart  about  it,"  she  told  The 
Times.  Austin  is  now  training  27  new  officers  for  community 
policing  duties  with  a $1. 87-million  grant  from  last  year's 
crime  law,  and  hopes  to  add  more.  Austin  is  one  of  about 
10,000  of  the  roughly  17,000  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
country  that  have  applied  for  funds  to  hire  community  policing 
officers  under  the  1994  law.  About  8,000  of  the  agencies  have 
received  initial  grants  — enough  to  put  17,000  new  officers  on 
the  streets. 

The  fight  for  the  block-grant  legislation  was  led  by  Repre- 


sentative Bill  McCollum,  a Florida  Republican  who  chairs 
the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  crime.  In  urging 
passage  of  the  bill,  McCollum  told  the  House:  “We  are  down 
to  one  simple  issue.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  better  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  tell  you,  communities,  how  you 
should  proceed  to  fight  crime  in  your  community  with  the 
money  that  comes  from  Washington?  Or  do  you  believe  it’s 
better  that  you,  local  communities,  decide  for  yourselves  how 
to  spend  that  money?  That’s  the  sole  question,"  McCollum 
also  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  GOP  crime  legislation  agenda  at 
the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council,  which  this  writer  chairs. 

Among  the  law  enforcement  union  leaders  who  lamented 
passage  of  the  block-grant  bill  in  the  House  was  Robert 
Scully,  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Organizations.  He  told  The  Washington  Post  that  the 
1994  law  was  “the  toughest  crime  bill  that  ever  passed  in 
this  country.  In  one  and  a half  months,  the  new  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  destroyed  and  gutted  whut 
took  us  six  years  to  put  together." 

Obviously  there  are  strong  feelings  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  Presumably  they  will  be  reflected  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate.  Some  political  observers  speculate  that  the  GOP 
majority  in  the  Senate  might  consolidate  the  six  parts  of  the 
House  anti-crime  legislation  into  one  package.  That  might 
make  it  harder  for  the  President  to  veto  the  block-grant 
legislation  because  he  would  also  be  vetoing  some  get-tough- 
on-crime  measures  that  have  a lot  of  popular  appeal. 

We  shall  soon  see.  Stay  tuned. 


( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Foundation  and  chairman  of  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council.  He  welcomes  correspondence  to  his 
office  at  24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954-3845. 
Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article. ) 


Letters 


No  more  'deceptive  door-openers' 
bearing  'get-out-of-jail-free  cards'? 

New  FTC  rules  take  aim  at  telemarketing  fraud 


Number  crunching 

To  the  editor: 

Your  Dec.  15,  1994,  article  about 
the  latest  crime  victimization  survey 
data  has  a somewhat  misleading  head- 
line (“.  data  may  lack  ‘confidence’  ”). 
Of  course,  the  data,  being  not  quite 
human,  are  not  lacking  confidence,  but 
it  is  true  that  for  one  year  (1992)  the 
change  from  the  following  year  has  a 
higher  level  of  statistical  uncertainty 
than  is  normal  for  this  survey.  The  year 
1992  was  a transition  year  for  rede- 
signing the  survey,  and  only  half  as 
many  people  as  usual  were  interviewed 
in  1992  using  the  same  survey  instru- 
ment as  was  used  in  1993. 

Your  writer  commented  that, 
“Despite  its  admonition  against  year- 
to-year  comparisons,  BJS  asserted  that 
violent-crime  victimizations. . .rose  by 
5.6  percent  in  1993.”  This  is  a percep- 
tive observation.  We  are  attempting  to 
guide  readers  of  the  data  to  understand 
various  ways  that  they  can  interpret 
the  change  statistics,  above  and  be- 
yond looking  at  the  statistical  signifi- 
cance. In  this  case  we  pointed  out  that 
a statistically  insignificant  change  is 
consistent  with  long-term  trends  and 
for  this  reason  has  some  credibility. 
Strictly  speaking,  we  do  not  actually 
know  that  the  change  in  violent  crime 
victimizations  from  1992  to  1993  was 
upward. 

Finally,  no  Federal  law  mandates 
our  reports.  The  unwritten  mandate  is 
to  provide  understandable  numbers  in 
as  timely  a manner  as  possible. 

JAY  W HOOVER 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  real  crime  problem 

To  the  editor: 

I recently  received  your  Dec.  31 
issue  and  find  it  sickening.  I am  ashamed 


that  your  publication  would  honor  the 
“leaders"  responsible  for  the  “crime 
bill”  as  its  “People  of  the  Year.” 

Down  here  in  grass  roots  U.S.A., 
90  percent  of  the  police  officers  are  in 
tune  with  the  majority  of  Americans: 
opposed  to  Big  Government,  Big  Taxes, 
and  Big  Spending.  The  so-called  "crime 
bill”  is  the  epitome  of  all  three. 

True,  the  bill  will  enable  some  local 
departments  to  hire  a few  officers. 
Ours  has  opted  not  to  apply  for  such  a 
grant.  (We  might  qualify  for  three  or 
four  patrol  officers  — big  deal.)  The 
Federal  money  will  soon  run  out,  and 
what  makes  anyone  think  the  local 
community  can  afford  to  foot  the  bill 
in  two  or  three  years  if  they  can’t 
afford  it  now?  Back  to  square  one. 

As  far  as  most  of  us  local  cops  are 
concerned,  the  “criminals”  who  need 
to  be  controlled  are  irresponsible  lib- 
eral politicians  who  think  they  can 
legislate  society’s  problems  away.  No 
wonder  so  many  of  them  were  turned 
out  by  the  voters  in  November.  It  would 
have  been  $30-billion  better  if  the 
Congressional  turnover  had  come  before 
the  “crime  bill.”  There  may  be  some 
good  in  this  legislation  (more  prisons, 
for  example),  but  nothing  that  couldn’t 
be  done  better  and  cheaper  at  the  state 
level. 

We  do  have  a crime  problem,  but 
not  because  we  don’t  have  enough 
laws.  We  have  a crime  problem  be- 
cause too  many  of  our  young  people 
are  not  learning  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  This  bill  will  solve 
nothing.  If  passing  laws  solved  prob- 
lems, we  would  have  solved  all  of  our 
problems,  long  ago. 

RICK  HORD 
Deputy  Sheriff 
Okaloosa  County 
Sheriffs  Department 
Shalimar,  Fla. 


It  will  be  harder  for  hucksters  to  use 
telemarketing  tactics  to  swindle  un- 
suspected donors,  under  a set  of  sweep- 
ing new  rules  proposed  Feb.  9 by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  proposed  regulations,  which 
will  go  into  effect  in  August  following 
a period  of  public  comment,  restrict 
some  activities  of  telemarketers  and 
ban  some  deceptive  sales  practices. 
The  rules  represent  an  effort  to  put 
some  teeth  into  an  anti-fraud  law  passed 
by  Congress  last  year  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  estimated  $40  billion  to 
$100  billion  that  telemarketing  fraud 
costs  U.S.  consumers  each  year. 

The  rules  will  require  telemarketers 
to  quickly  identify  who  they’re  selling 
for  and  what  they’re  selling,  and  would 
ban  such  calls  before  8 A.M.  or  after  9 
PM  Other  rules  would  bar  telemarketers 
from  seeking  advance  payment  for 
repairing  bad  credit  or  sending  couri- 
ers to  pick  up  payments  before  prod- 
ucts are  received. 

Affected  by  the  regulations  are 
telephone  sales  that  include  offers  of 
goods  and  services,  investment  offers 
involving  precious  metals  or  franchises 
and  some  “telefunding”  or  solicita- 
tions, particularly  those  involving 
sweepstakes  or  other  prize-awarding 
contests.  The  rules  would  not  apply  to 
mail-order  catalogue  companies,  opin- 
ion polls  or  other  groups  not  involved 
in  commercial  transactions.  Each  vio- 
lation would  be  punishable  by  a fine  of 
up  to  $10,000. 

The  regulations  and  the  anti-fraud 
law  would  also  strengthen  the  ability 
of  state  attorneys  general  to  sue  com- 
panies in  Federal  court  and  obtain  rulings 
against  them  that  would  apply  nation- 


wide. Prior  to  the  law,  a fraudulent 
telemarketer  could  use  telephone  “boiler 
rooms"  located  in  one  state  to  call 
potential  donors  or  customers  in  an- 
other, which  made  it  easier  to  escape 
detection  by  authorities. 

Some  bona  fide  law  enforcement 
organizations  have  been  hurt  by  fraudu- 
lent telemarketers  who  claim  to  be 
representing  groups  with  legitimate- 
sounding names  and  to  be  soliciting 
money  for  survivors  of  dead  officers 
or  for  scholarships  for  their  children. 
Many  use  a "deceptive  door-opener” 


— a claim  they  are  affiliated  with  a 
certain  police  group  or  fraternal  or- 
ganization to  lower  consumer  resis- 
tance to  their  sales  pitch  — and  fre- 
quently offer  special  privileges  from 
police,  such  as  “get  out  of  jail  free 
cards”  that  they  claim  can  be  used  to 
avoid  speeding  tickets. 

Law  Enforcement  News  documented 
several  such  operations  in  1993,  and 
the  name  of  the  newspaper  itself  also 
had  been  invoked  by  suspected  fraudu- 
lent telemarketers  in  incidents  as  re- 
cently as  last  year 


Bilking  the  public  by 
touting  the  bereaved 


Three  employees  of  a telemarket- 
ing firm  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  allegedly 
used  “misrepresentations  and  false 
promises”  to  solicit  funds  they 
claimed  would  be  used  to  aid  survi- 
vors of  dead  police  officers,  accord- 
ing to  an  indictment  issued  this  month 
by  a Bronx  grand  jury. 

The  indictment  alleges  that  the 
defendants  — employees  of  Hol- 
marks  Telecommunication  Inc.,  a 
firm  retained  by  the  Police  Confer- 
ence of  New  York  — led  donors  to 
believe  that  all  donations  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  "when,  in  fact, 
the  defendants’  employer  kept  more 
than  half  of  all  contributions." 

"Contributors  were  also  led  to 
believe  that  they  would  benefit  from 
‘special  treatment’  by  police  offi- 
cers," according  to  Bronx  District 


Attorney  Robert  T.  Johnson. 

The  defendants.  Reginald  Hub- 
bard, 39;  Darrell  Smith,  25;  and 
Dennis  Townsell.  33,  were  charged 
with  one  count  of  first-degree  fraud 
as  well  as  violations  of  the  adminis- 
trative code,  which  regulates  the 
way  contributions  may  be  solicited. 

The  Police  Conference  of  New 
York  represents  mostly  upstate  po- 
lice labor  groups  and  lobbies  the 
state  Legislature.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent the  NYPD  or  any  of  its  fraternal 
organizations.  In  1993,  the  group 
was  named  as  a co-defendant  in  a 
lawsuit  filed  by  former  Attorney 
General  Robert  Abrams  that  charged 
it  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Con- 
ference, a coalition  of  New  York 
City-area  police  groups,  with  using 
deceptive  tactics  to  solicit  millions 
of  dollars.  (See  LEN.  Nov.  30, 1993.] 
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Misconceptions  & 'urban  village  policing' 

Continued  from  Page  8 An  admission  that  communirv  no-  a mottv.ni  nf  . 


Continued  from  Page  8 
York.  The  final  report  of  the  commis- 
sion. issued  the  following  July,  did 
nothing  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
New  Yorkers,  or  members  of  the  de- 
partment. 

1 “The  war  on  crime  had  been 
fought  with  City  Hall  press  confer- 
ences, exclusion  of  the  public,  and 
screeching  rhetoric.  " 

The  “Report  to  the  Governor"  on 
Crown  Heights  ihdicates  that  the  ma- 
jor print  media  relied  upon  press  re- 
leases from  Mayor  Dinkins  and  Com- 
missioner Brown  rather  than  their  own 
observations.  On  July  23,  1993.  The 
New  York  Times  conceded  in  a page  I 
headline.  “The  Press  Had  Its  Blind 
Spots  Too.”  While  the  Mayor  was 
reporting  that  everything  was  under 
control  and  editorials  in  the  print  media 
were  praising  his  conduct,  the  “Re- 
port to  the  Governor”  called  Crown 
Heights  the  worst  riot  in  the  city  in  20 
years,  Every  administration  gets  its 
message  to  the  public  through  the  press, 
but  it  appears  that  the  Dinkins/Brown 
administration  could  parade  its  prom- 
ises without  critical  examination,  com- 
ment or  review 

H “Community  policing  in  New  York 
in  1994  is  far  from  perfect.  " 


An  admission  that  community  po- 
licing has  not  worked,  even  after  the 
addition  of  5,000  police  officers.  The 
promise  of  the  Safe  Streets.  Safe  City 
program  was  widely  advertised  as  “The 
beat  cop  is  back!”  The  current  admini- 
stration makes  no  such  promises  in 
implementing  its  new  strategies. 

1 “Eventually,  every  general prac- 


a moment  of  need,  the  public  would 
have  to  come  to  the  officer’s  aid  and 
community  policing  would  be  truly 
realized.  When  the  officer  made  an 
arrest  and  had  to  present  evidence  at 
trial,  the  area  would  be  without  police 
coverage. 

Given  the  size  of  such  a force,  the 
suggestion  that  every  officer  have  his 


his  managers  that  the  train  was  leaving 
the  station,  and  to  get  aboard  or  be  left 
behind.  His  choice  of  metaphor  illus- 
trates reasons  for  the  failure  of  his 
administration.  More  than  any  other 
vehicle,  a train  requires  a great  deal  of 
planning  and  maintenance  to  carry 
passengers  safely  to  their  destination. 
Brown  started  the  train  before  the  tracks 


Lee  Brown  told  his  managers  to  get  aboard  the  community- 
policing train  or  be  left  behind  — but  he  started  the  train 
before  the  tracks  were  firmly  in  place  or  the  right-of-wav 
clearly  described. 


Federal 
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titioner  in  every  sector  in  every  pre- 
cinct deserves  to  be  a cop  of  the  block, 
with  an  individual  ‘ urban  village ' of 
his  or  her  own.  It  should  consist  of 
500- 1 , 000  residents  ( or  the  equivalent 
in  commercial  sectors)  depending  upon 
crime  rate  calculated  on  a seriousness 
index.  The  model  was  developed  by  the 
officers  of  the  8 1st  Precinct  in  1971 
without  headquarters  direction,  and 
with  planning  and  minimal  training.  " 
According  to  1990  U.S.  Census 
data.  New  York  City  has  a resident 
population  of  more  than  7.3  million. 
The  city  could  have  approximately 
9,763  “urban  villages,"  each  averag- 
ing 750  residents.  It  would  require 
more  than  14,500  police  officers  to 
schedule  one  officer  per  day,  365  days 
a year,  for  each  of  these  villages.  To 
cover  that  area  24  hours  a day,  seven 
days  a week,  would  require  44,000 
police  officers.  Total  coverage,  includ- 
ing the  routine  exceptions  to  allow  for 
such  things  as  vacation,  sick  leave, 
training,  etc.,  would  require  more  than 
56,000  officers  — approximately  25,000 
more  than  are  currently  funded. 

These  56,000  officers  (no  sergeants, 
lieutenants  or  higher  ranking  person- 
nel) would  be  limited  to  the  area  they 
could  cover  on  foot  and  the  citizen 
would  just  have  to  wait  until  his  or  her 
beat  officer  was  able  to  respond  There 
would  be  no  provision  for  riots,  pa- 
rades, serious  accidents  or  crimes  in 
progress.  If  the  task  were  too  great  for 
the  single  officer  on  duty  in  that  area  at 


or  her  own  “urban  village"  appears  to 
be  extremely  expensive.  Murphy  may 
have  misunderstood  the  model  or 
misstated  its  application  in  this  case. 
But  there  is  a significant  risk  in  apply- 
ing any  model  developed  without 
adequate  planning,  training  and  com- 
mand direction. 

Community  policing,  as  imple- 
mented by  Lee  Brown,  was  doomed  to 
fail  in  New  York.  He  may  have  pro- 
vided the  vision,  but  he  lacked  the 
leadership  to  plan,  train  and  direct  the 
men  and  women  of  the  NYPD.  He  told 


were  firmly  in  place,  the  right-of-way 
clearly  described.  He  brought  the  train 
up  to  full  speed  before  the  tracks  could 
be  tested  and  faulty  sections  replaced. 
As  Brown  s train  took  the  anointed 
down  the  tracks  to  self-destruction,  the 
majority  of  police  managers  were 
content  to  wait  for  the  next  train  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  could  safely 
make  adjustments  along  the  way. 

By  contrast,  neighborhood  police 
teams  were  the  product  of  a well  con- 
ceived plan,  directed  and  coordinated 
by  the  top  policy-makers  in  the  depart- 


ment, with  adequate  training  and  guid- 
ance. While  brutality  and  corruption 
must  be  stopped  immediately,  other 
policy  changes  in  the  police  depart- 
ment can  be  accomplished  incremen- 
tally. This  provides  managers  with  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  the  plan  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

A fixed  geographical  area,  a neigh- 
borhood, can  be  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently policed  by  teams  of  police 
officers  The  responsibility  for  the  area 
and  the  team  can  be  fixed  to  one  indi- 
vidual sergeant.  The  size  of  the  team 
can  be  determined  by  the  population, 
crime,  and  conditions  within  the  area. 
A city  of  300  square  miles  could  have 
300  neighborhood  teams  of  approxi- 
mately 30  members  each.  On  average, 
each  neighborhood  would  have  16 
officers  per  day  to  provide  services 
over  three  tours.  One  motorized,  two- 
officer  unit  and  three  beat  officers  per 
square  mile  is  currently  attainable. 
Within  the  current  patrol  strength  there 
is  even  room  for  emergency  respond- 
ers, special  fixed  conditions,  and  a re- 
serve for  unanticipated  needs.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Commissioner  Brown,  he 
rejected  this  model  as  a relic  of  the  past 
and  attempted  to  design  a whole  new 
philosophy  as  community  policing. 


For  some  abused  women,  relief 
is  just  a push  of  a button  away 


Continued  from  Page  5 
Eight  phones  — five  of  them  donated 
by  the  Lancaster  County  Sheriff’s 
Department — are  currently  in  use,  she 
said,  with  the  Police  Department  pick- 
ing up  the  tab  for  air  time. 

Svoboda  said  anecdotal  evidence 
suggests  that  the  program  is  helping  to 
deter  repeated  attacks  by  batterers. 

It  s rare  that  the  phones  are  used,  but 
we  have  had  a few  people  who  have 
been  approached  by  their  abuser  and 
have  used  the  phone  immediately.  In 
one  case,  •'roman  was  driving  and  her 
abuser  was  . 'owing  her.  She  just 
picked  up  the  phone  and  held  it  to  her 
ear  — and  he  took  off  real  fast.” 


Although  the  phones  have  two-way 
communications  abilities,  they  are 
preprogrammed  to  contact  only  911, 
the  Lancaster  County  Sheriffs  De- 
partment or  the  Lincoln  Police  Depart- 
ment, said  Svoboda.  “We  keep  in  touch 
with  them  and  ask  them  to  check  in.  If 
we  don  *t  hear  from  them  after  a couple 
of  days,  we’ll  give  them  a call  to  see 
how  they’re  doing.” 

Victims  must  cooperate  with  po- 


lice and  prosecutors  working  on  their 
case  in  order  to  have  a phone  loaned  to 
them.  In  some  cases,  a protection  order 
is  required,  but  Svoboda  said  the  agency 
tries  to  examine  each  case  individually 
to  ensure  that  no  one  is  denied  the 
protection  they  need.  It  also  lends  phones 
to  those  who  have  been  stalked  and  to 
sexual  assault  victims  whose  assail- 
ants have  been  recently  released  from 
prison,  she  said. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 
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Missouri  Southern  State  College 

School  of  Technology 

Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Administration 

Instructor:  Tenure-Track  Position 

Starting  date:  August  1995 

Ouahfications:  Doctorate  preferred  in  criminal  justice  or  related 
area.  Masters  in  criminal  justice  or  related  area  required.  Five  years 
work  expenence  in  the  criminal  justice  field  preferred.  Strong  writinq 
background.  Proven  ability  to  teach  courses  in:  international  law 
police  report  writing;  domestic  violence;  crime  victims.  Teaching 
excellence  is  the  highest  priority.  9 

Salary:  $28,000  to  $30,000 

Application  Deadline:  April  17,  1995  (unless  previously  filled). 

Application  Procedure:  Applicants  should  submit  credentials 
courses  taken,  evidence  of  teaching  excellence,  and  at  least  three 
professional  recommendations  from  persons  having  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  candidate's  recent  work  to: 

Missouri  Southern  State  College 
Dr.  Jack  G.  Spurlin,  Dean,  School  of  Technology 
3950  E.  Newman  Road 
Joplin,  MO  64801-1595 

General  Information:  Missouri  Southern  State  College  has  an 
enrollment  of  about  6.000  and  is  situated  in  southwest  Missouri,  1 1 
n^les  from  the  Kansas  state  line,  40  miles  from  the  Arkansas 
border,  and  15  miles  from  Oklahoma.  In  this  southwest  part  of 
Missoun  lies  a nine-county  area  comprising  200,000  people  The 
campus  is  located  at  the  northeast  edge  of  Joplin  on  320  acres  of 
gently  rolling  land.  It  is  within  commuting  distance  of  a large  colleqe 
population.  Joplin  is  the  hub  of  a four-state  area  with  a network  of 
east-west  and  north-south  highways. 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

1-3.  Street  Survival  ’95.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 
S179/S155/S105. 

3-7.  Community-Based  Crime  Analysis. 
Resented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  Dallas.  $395/$295 

3-7.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $500. 

3-7.  Narcotics  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

3-7.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Offi- 
cer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $450. 

3-7.  Tactical  Skills  in  K-9  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla 
$495. 

3-14.  Drug  Law  Enforcement  School  for 
Investigators.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

3-14.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  I. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $875 

3-14.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595. 

3- June  9.  School  of  Police  Staff  & 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111. 
$2,200. 

6-7.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 


Braintree,  Mass.  $175. 

10-11.  Domestic  Violence/Child  Abuse. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Concord,  Mass.  $175. 

10-13.  Comprehensive  Staff  Inspections. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$450. 

10-14.  Introduction  to  PC-based  Crime 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $595. 

10-14.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  $450. 

10-14.  Advanced  Techniques  for  Unre- 
solved Death  Investigations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495 

10-14.  Domestic  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  111,  $550. 

13.  OC  Spray  Certification  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  Barton  County  Community  Col- 
lege. Great  Bend,  Kan.  $34. 

17-21.  Instructor  TrainingKJPOTA  Field 
School.  Presented  by  Public  Safety  Training 
Inc.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

17-21.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

17-21.  Computerized  Collision  Diagram- 
ming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $695. 

17-21.  Computerized  Crime  Scene  Dia- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $695. 


17-21.  Crime  Scene  Technicians  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  "technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla 
$450. 

17-21.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

17-21.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
II.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  fil.  $625 

17-21.  Creating  Change  in  Police  Organi- 
zations: A Practical  Approach.  Presented 
by  the  Edmonton  Police  Service  & the  Banff 
Centre  for  Management.  Banff,  Alberta, 
Canada.  $2295  CDN 

17- 28.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Insntute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595. 

18- 19.  Training  Trainers.  Presented  by 
Barton  County  Community  College.  Great 
Bend,  Kan.  $75. 

18-19.  How  to  Succeed  in  the  Security 
Profession:  Marketing  Yourself  or  Start- 
ing a Business.  Presented  by  the  Executive 
Protection  Institute.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

18-20.  Street  Survival  ’95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Sacramento,  Calif.  $179/ 
$155/$105. 


18-20.  Problem-Oriented  Policing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $450 

20-21.  Criminal  Intelligence  Operations. 

Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Braintree,  Mass.  $175 

20-21.  Street  Gangs:  The  New  Organized 
Crime.  Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 
forcement Training,  Olean.  N.Y.  $175. 

24-26.  Field  Training  Program  for  Com- 
munications Officers.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $350. 

24-26.  Firearm  Alternative  Survival 
Tactics.  Presented  by  Modem  Warrior  Inc. 
Lindenhurst,  N.Y. 

24-26.  Street  Survival  ’95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
$179/$155/$105. 

24-28.  Managing  Police  Traffic  Services. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $500. 

24-28.  Crime  Scene  Technology  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $600. 

24-28.  Internal  Affairs  & Ethics.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Dallas.  $395/$295. 

24-28.  Tactical  Team  Operations  Course. 


Presented  by  Barton  County  Community 
College  Great  Bend.  Kan  $300 

24-28.  Special  Problems  in  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $425 

24-28.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 

24-May  12.  Command  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

27-28.  Domestic  Violencc/Chlld  Abuse. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Mount  Rainier.  Va.  $175 

27-28.  Police  Background  Investigates. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Granby,  Conn.  $175. 

27-28.  Confrontational  Handcuffing.  Pre- 
sented by  Modem  Warrior  Inc.  Lindenhurst 
N.Y. 

28.  Oleoresin  Capsicum  Aerosol  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  R.E.B.  Security  Training 
Inc.  Middletown.  Conn.  $195. 

30- May  3.  Police  Cyclist  Training  Course 
& Certification.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Police  Mountuin  Association.  Mil- 
waukee. Wise.  $180. 


FBI  support  unit  gets  ready 
for  its  big  move  to  W.  Va. 


For  further 
information: 

( Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed 
in  calendar  of  events.) 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J.  Ness,  Director.  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R.R.  3,  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend.  KS  67530-9283.  (316)  792-1241 
Fax:  (316)  792-8035. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd„  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037 

Edmonton  Police  Service,  Attn.:  Sgt.  R. 
Montgomery,  9620  103A  Ave.,  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  Canada  T5H  0H7.  (403)  421-2861 
Fax:  (403)  421-2808. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  BerTyville,  VA 
22611.  (703)  955-1128 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Cen- 
ter, National  Center  for  State  & Local  Law 
Enforcement  Training,  Building  67, 
Glynco,  GA  31522-9977.  (800)  743-5382. 
Fax.  (912)  267-2894. 

Frederickson  Consulting  Inc.,  541  W.98th 
St.,  #345,  Minneapolis,  MN  55420.  (612) 
884-0249.  Fax:  (612)  884-2485 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  P.O.  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035 
(203)  653-0788. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida,  4567  St. 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville,  FL  32216. 
(904)  646-2722. 

International  City/County  Management 
Association,  Atm.:  E.  Roberta  Lesh,  Direc- 
tor, Police  Programs,  777  N.  Capitol  St. 
N.E.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC  20002- 
4201  (202)  962-3575.  Fax:  (202)  962- 
3500. 


International  Police  Mountain  Bike  Asso- 
ciation, 190  W Ostend  St.,  Suite  120,  Balti- 
more, MD  21230-3755.  (410)  539-3399. 
Fax:  (410)  539-3496. 

Investigative  Training  Institute,  621 
Ridgely  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Annapolis,  MD 
21401  (800)  828-0317 

Justice  Planning  & Management  Associ- 
ates, P.O.  Box  5260,  Augusta,  ME  04332 
(207)  582-3269. 

Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association. 
444  N Capitol  St.,  NW,  Suite  445,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001  (202)  624-8560.  Fax  (202) 
624-5269. 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N.  Wellwood 
Ave.,  Lindenhurst,  NY  11757.  (516)  226- 
8383. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P.O  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park,  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237-4724 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, 555  Clark  St.,  P.O  Box  1409,  Evan- 
ston, IL  60204.  (800)  323-401 1 

Public  Safety  Training  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  106, 
Oak  Harbor,  OH  43449  (419)  732-2520. 

R.E.B.  Security  Training  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
697,  Avon,  CT  06001 . (203)  677-5936.  Fax. 
(203)  677-9635. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute. 
1000  Holt  Ave.,  #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL 
32789-4499.  (407)  647-6080.  Fax:  (407) 
647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  Box  830707,  Richardson,  TX 
75083-0707.  (214)  690-2394.  Fax.  (214) 
590-2458. 


Continued  from  Page  I 
handle  up  to  150  children  of  FBI 
employees. 

About  800  people  now  working  in 
the  bureau’s  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building 
in  Washington  will  make  the  move  to 
central  West  Virginia  over  the  next 
three  years,  Evans  said.  Many  of  those 
working  in  Washington  declined  to 
transfer,  so  the  bureau  will  be  hiring 
about  1 ,800  people  from  the  Clarksburg 
area  to  staff  the  facility,  he  added. 

Key  players  in  the  development  of 
new  technical  systems,  including  auto- 
mated fingerprint  identification  tech- 
nology, will  remain  in  Washington  for 
the  time  being  and  will  be  among  the 
last  to  move  to  West  Virginia.  “We 
don't  want  to  be  moving  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  development  process," 
Evans  said. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  will  be 
moving  the  bureau's  collection  of  35 
million  fingerprint  cards  that  date  back 
to  1925.  But  first,  the  cards  will  be 
converted  to  digital  images  that  will  be 
stored  on  the  automated  fingerprint 
system.  The  cards  will  be  retained  for 
quality  control  purposes,  Evans  added. 

Evans  told  LEN  that  the  bulk  of  the 
employees  at  the  West  Virginia  facil- 
ity will  work  in  the  fingerprint  proc- 
essing division,  which  will  check  fin- 
gerprints submitted  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  nationwide  and  com- 
pare them  against  FBI  files  in  a process 
that  should  take  about  two  hours  once 
the  automated  system  is  completely  on 
line.  For  civil  applications,  such  as 
background  investigations  of  job  ap- 
plicants, checks  will  be  made  withir 
24  hours,  Evans  said. 

The  bureau  had  been  contemplat 
ing  a major  move  for  some  time,  Evans 
noted,  due  in  part  to  the  high  tumovei 
rate  among  its  Washington-based  staff 
“We  were  looking  to  cut  that  down 
and  stabilize  our  workforce.  That  was 
one  of  the  driving  forces  for  moving 
out  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.” 


The  Clarksburg  site  is  within  a four- 
hour  drive  of  Washington,  he  added. 

Because  of  space  limitations  at  the 
Hoover  Building,  FBI  officials  deter- 
mined that  the  new  fingerprint  tech- 
nology would  have  to  be  housed  in  a 
separate  facility.  Evans  said  that  pans 
of  headquarters  vacated  by  CJISD  will 
be  used  by  other  bureau  units  currently 
located  in  scattered  sites  around  the 
Washington  area. 

The  move  is  not  expected  to  inter- 
rupt or  impair  crucial  bureau  func- 


tions, Evans  added. 

"It’s  a major  undertaking  but  we’re 
committed  to  maintaining  adequate 
service  levels  while  we’re  in  this  tran- 
sition phase,”  he  said.  “In  any  case 
where  you  wind  up  having  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  your  workforce  choosing 
not  to  relocate,  you’ll  have  a little  bit 
of  a learning  curve  as  you  bring  on  new 
people.  But  since  we’re  migrating  over 
a three-year  period,  we’re  hoping  to 
minimize  the  overall  impact.  We’re 
staging  the  moves  to  try  to  lessen  the 
impact  as  much  as  possible." 


JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

City  University  of  New  York 
call  for  papers 

CONFERENCE  ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  EDUCATION 
OCTOBER  20,  1995 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  is  sponsoring  a one-day  conference  dealing  with 
a range  of  issues  concerning  criminal  justice  education.  Areas  of  concern  are  criminal 
justice  education  for  liberal  arts  Students,  undergraduate  major*  in  criminal  justice 
training/education  of  practitioners,  and  graduate  education  in  criminal  justice 
Proposals  for  papers,  a*  well  as  for  workshops,  panel  presentations,  and  poster 
sessions  are  due  April  15,  1995  Innovative  sessions,  including  demonstrations  and 
multimedia  presentations,  are  encouraged 

Appropriate  topics  include  (but  are  not  limited  to) 

relationship  of  the  university  to  criminal  justice  agencies 
intersection  of  training  and  education 
use  of  academic  research  by  practitioners 
the  forensic  sciences  and  criminal  justice  education 
the  role  of  i criminal  justice  education  in  a liberal  arts  program 
comparative  and  feminist  approaches  to  criminal  justice  education 
the  relationship  between  associate  and  baccalaureate  degrees 
teaching  criminal  justice  ethics 
developing  academic  standards 
models  for  criminal  justice  education 
resources  for  criminal  justice  education 
external  credit  issues 

the  humanities  in  criminal  justice  education 
alumni  retrospectives  on  criminal  justice  programs 

Contact  Professor  Eh  Silverman 

Department  of  Law,  Police  Science  & Criminal  Justice  Administration 
lohn  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  CUNY 
899  Tenth  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10019 
Phone  (212)237  8375 
Fax  <2121 237  8309 
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